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FOR SALE 


Priced Reasonably. 


RAY BRANUM 


On No. 9 CRAIGMYLE, 
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“STEVE” formerly of the 
Avenue Grill 
Invites you to’ come as you are at 
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whole family to our Spacious, Air- 
conditioned Dining Room and en- 
joy good food. All Welcome! 
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‘Smash the High -Cost Barrier 


with Modern JOHN DEERE Tractor Power 


HEN it comes to holding operating costs down, you 


can’t afford to overlook the many cost-cutting ad- - 


vantages of a John Deere “620,” “720,” or ‘820’ Stand- 
ard Tractor. You'll save on labor costs because the ca- 
“pacity of these outstanding tractors greatly increases your 
daily work output, and reduces the need for extra tractors 
and drivers. You’ll make additional savings on fuel costs 
because these economical tractors enable you to accom- 
plish more work with fewer fuel dollars than with other 
tractors of comparable size. Finally, you'll enjoy the lower 


upkeep cost that is inherent with the exclusive John 


Deere two-cylinder engine design.” 


Three Power Sizes table 


JOHN DEERE 


“WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND, 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT“, 


Now-—the John Deere 820’ Diesel offers you more than 75 
belt h.p.; full 6-plow power that-enables you to handle large 
loads like this dual hookup of 658H Tool Carriers. The “820” is 
unmatched for fuel economy in its power size, serie 


Designed Especially for Grain Growers __ 


All three of these John Deere Tractors are particularly’. 
well suited to the requirements of large-acreage grain 
growers. Each is compactly designed with a short wheel 
base, wide rear fenders, and a heavy-duty oscillating front. 
axle. You'll be able to handle big-capacity disk tillers, 
tool carriers, rod weeders, and grain drills with speed, 
ease, and convenience. In addition, every modern feature 
is available to save you effort and ‘insure better work. 
These features include Custom Powr-Trol, Advanced Power 
Steering, Independent PTO, and many others. Small won- 
der that more and more grain growers who want to farm 
the modern, more profitable way are Shonen a John 
Deere as their next tractor. 


Right now is a good time to “‘talk tractor” with your 
friendly John Deere dealer. Get all the facts on the extra 
value that is built into these tractors, then arrange to 
drive the tractor that. best meets your requirements. 
Choose today from the 4-plow “‘620,’’ the 5-plow ‘‘720,” 
or the improved 6-plow ‘‘820” Tractors. Hach is the leader. 
in its field. See your John Deere dealer soon! : 
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Both the “620”. 
& and "720" Stand- 
= ards are available 
with a gasoline 


ee ee 
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: | JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD 
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BEAN | Calgary @ Regina @ Hamilton @ Winnipeg 
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(I 820" Diesel 
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Walk, dont run ee 


to the nearest exit 


oe 


fhe empty barrel makes the most noise... 
especially the empty oil barrel. 


The recent slump in the oil economy hae: 


put oilmen in the uncomfortable position of 
the prairie grain farmer of the past few 
years .. . too many products and too few 
markets. ; 


But oilmen have met this challenge in 
an oddly energetic way. They have united 
in a massive propaganda campaign for the 
. export of our natural gas to the United 

States. 

‘end verbal is being supplied to newspapers, 
tadio stations, service clubs and other 
groups across the ‘country to soften up the 
communications. media before export hear- 
ings. are concluded. 


What's behind it? Oilmen’say that gas 
export is the only real immediate solution to 
the industry's slump. It seems hard to be- 
lieve that a few thousand dollars a day from 
gas export could by itself pull the indusiry 


out of the slump. Since 1947, oil companies — 


have spent such a large sum of money that 


it has not been recouped by the production ~ 


of 750,000,000 barrels of oil in the past 


Now you see it: 
now you don’ 


ee was hardly a murmur. trom the rest 


of Canada when Ottawa announced its 
- plan to make cash advances for farm stored 
prairie grain. 


Small wonder! Most people realize 


that, as usual, the money will simply pass 


through the hands of the farmer to prime the 

industrial pump. It does, however, suggest 

that the government:is willing to at least try 

something to tide over the farm economy 

while it awaits the results of its investiga- 

tions into the real villian in the farm picture 
"— the cost-price squeeze. 


The great majority of prairie farms are 
small and the advance doesn't really 


amount to very much. The money is needed - 


for food, clothing, heating fuel and all the 
other bare necessities of modern living; 
Its ‘also needed to try to raise the farm 
standard of living a little bit closer to that 
enjoyed by the rest of Canada. 


But there is little doubt that the great 
bulk of the money will be channelled direct- 
‘ly into payment of debts — mortgage and 
machinery companies, store accounts, lum- 
ber companies, feed and repair bills... and 
of course paying taxes, There is “ginall 
chance that little or any of the money will be 
left for the vital task of getting a farm back 
on its feet, either by expanding to a more 


A flood of material, both written - 


: : : What’ ‘s behind the organized. campaign 


for export of our gas? 


decade, Income from gas exports would be 
peanuts compared to these figures. 


Why is the industry so anxious to push 
this through the law books? Naturally 
somebody is bound to profit, but will it be a 
handful of men in-New York- or will it be 
the thousands of farmers, ranchers and 
townspeople all across’ the Canadian 
prairies? After all, these resources belong 
to all of us, not just to those who have been 
given the privilege of making a business 


from extracting and selling them. The furor . 


over the Trans-Canada Pipeline’s deal 
should make us cautious and look for more 
facts. It is our resource and if it must be 
exported the big profits should stay at home. 


Are the oilmen asking the nation to 
build them a fancy economic castle while 
they are burying something beneath the 
porch? We should not be stampeded into 
this export business without hearing all the 
arguments, for it something is being buried, 
it might be awfully unpleasant to get rid 
of later. 


tural gas, just where do provincial utility 


efficient size, switching to cattle or other 
crops, or just plain sensible maintenance of 
present buildings and equipment. Other 
industries will benefit from the advances by 
having their bills paid to keep the boom 
going and their employees happy, while the 
farmers are enabled to continue in their 
hand-to-mouth existence, 

This isn’t much of a reward for ‘Gan: 
ada'‘s farmer who has boosted production to 
keep the nation in low cost food, and permit 
every one else to enjoy the highest standard 
of living the country has ever known, 


Financial 
‘box seore.. 


For an average pair of leather boots: 
The consumer pays about $12.00. 

The farmer receives for his leather 
about 50c. 

Everybody profits but the farmer. 
Leather is the basic substance of boots; 
the farmer gets about $2.25 for a hide 
which makes four pair of boots. The 
shoe factory worker gets his overtime 

- pay, sickness benefits, unemployment 
‘insurance, paid holidays, and. Christ- 


mas bonus, but the farmer does not. % 


It's not easy to make a boot, but it's 
harder to raise a 1,000-lb. steer. 

Yet, if the farmer gave away the 

leather, boots would still cost the con- 

;| Sumer $11.50. 
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And while we'te on the subject of-na-~” 


picture entirely. 
. forthcoming, a few more producers could 
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companies fit into the export picture? . It is 
difficult to see just where prairie gas con- 
sumers can gdin from their utility being 
involved in the export business. ’ 

Under one Trans-Canada Pipeline deal, 
one Eastern United States distributing group 
was to be sold gas at some 6c cheaper per 
thousand cubic feet than the lowest cost for 
any Manitoba point. ~ Surely prairie utility 
companies should not be party to such un- 
fairness! The local utility companies should 
keep their noses in their own affairs, which 
definitely is not the export business, Their 
sole job is the procuremént of a plentiful (in- 
cluding reserve) supply of natural gas and 
efficient distribution of this gas to local con- 
sumers at the lowest cost possible. If the 
utility companies have energy and money 
for expansion they could well devote some 
of this to extending gas service to more rural 
communities throughout the prairies, 

Once export lines are built, demand will 
increase-and prairie consumers might find 
themselves competing with U.S. consumers 
thousands of miles away, for our own gas. 
Unless we are protected; rates are bound to 
go up. The utility companies should not be 
partners to such a scheme, 

Increased population and more industry 
is vital to the normal growth of the econ- 
omy. Local markets and manufacturing 
plants. will help by-pass the old freight-rate 
problem whereby the West is subsidizing © 
Eastern industry. One of our trump cards 
in this respect is a source of cheap fuel, and 
it is‘up'to the utility companies to make sure 
that adequate cheap reserves are guaran- 
teed before they: start talking about export 
of cheap gas to industry in another country. 
And a mere thinty-year supply is absolutely 
unthinkable, ‘It takes about thirty years to 
get a sizeable industry even established 
and who will gamble on a mere thirty-year 
basis. 


Compulsion ? 
not yet! 


ees poultrymen have made their 
choice on. the egg marketing issue and 
decided that a compulsory board is not the 
answer. 


The decision was more political than 
economic . .>. the vices of compulsion over- 
riding the virtues of group marketing. Sup- 
porters of the plan need not be discouraged 
by the rejection of the compulsory board; 
however. The results of the plebiscite do 
not alter the fact that egg producers are still 
fed up with the raw deal they are getting 
in their industry. It only indicates that, 
so far, most poultrymen would prefer trying 
some less drastic system to achieve their 
ends. Now they will be prepared to tackle 
the next most promising alternative. — 


But the compulsory board idea is tar 
from a dead issue. The voting was close 
and it suggests that a change of heart. by 
only a few farmers could have changed the 
With no other solution 


well throw up their hands in despair and 


_ decide that a compulsory board would be 


the lesser of two evils. It would be only fair 
to consider this possibility. This would seem 
to justify a second plebiscite in the not-too- 
distant future on these grounds alone, to get 


‘ 
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a more one-sided vote and either contradict 
or confirm the first vote. 

Although another plebiscite might be 
justified on the above grounds, we must not 
swallow the argument that the last one was 
not fair. The rules were made in advance 
and it is a very poor atttitude indeed to 
throw stones at the umpire because one's 
side didn’t win. If the plebiscite machinery 
was faulty, the time to complain was before 
and not after the voting. To do otherwise is 
a poor lesson in democracy; but then there 
is a possibility that a select few of the com- 
pulsory board supporters are not too inter- 
ested in true democracy anyway. 

“Tt is also foolish to say that because 
many of the registered poultrymen didn’t 
Wate they were apathetic, and, therefore, the 
plebiscite results were not sound. This also 
is a fallacy. They showed their interest by 
registering in the first place and they were 
told many times by all interested parties that 
abstention from voting was the exact equi- 
valent of a ‘no’ vote. Why should they 
take the difficult way of making their choice? 

If a new plebiscite is called for it should 
not be on the grounds that the last was un- 
fair, but on the grounds that a change of 
heart on the part of a few could alter the 
whole picture within a few months, 

In the meantime, the present vote was 
decisive, although a more one-sided result— 
either way — would have been fhore satis- 
factory. 


Strong 
medicine 


NE otf the biggest storms abrewing in the 

"troubled climate of Ottawa is expected 
to break on the farm subsidy issue. Omin- 
ous political clouds are building up on the 
horizon, which the Government's Farm Sup- 
port Bill may not be able to dispel. 

The whole idea of permanent subsidies 
is basically dangerous. To carry any indus- 
try through temporary difficulty, they have 
some merit, but experience around the world 
provides innumerable lessons on the pitfalls 
inherent in any subsidy scheme. 

Nevertheless, having said this, we are 
behind the farmers in their request for such 
strong medicine which could, in the long 
run, prove very unpalatable to the rest of 
the nation. 

The dangers of farm subsidies result 
from a sort of chain reaction. Once the 
country starts paying good subsidies, it fol- 
lows as the night the day, that equally 
good border tariffs will be slapped on and 
surpluses will build up. The tariffs become 

_ necessary to keep foreign producers 
from moving in to get on the subsidy 
gravy-train, and the surpluses develop 

> naturally trom the guaranteed price. 

Prairie ‘tarmers are traditionally 
low-tariff supporters, for the plain and 
simple reason that they must export 
their products. But the minute Canada 
erects its tariff walls, we are inviting 
others to do the same. This hits Can- 
ada in two ways: it discourages our 
sales abread and it makes it harder for 
foreigners to earn dollars in Canada to 
buy more of our wheat. Even now 
there is a group of Washington protec- 
tionists looking at developments on this 
side of the border with glee and wait- 
ing for the next session of Congress to 


4 


make their demands for more U.S. tariffs 
against Canadian farm products. 


Canadian farmers are treading on very 
dangerous ground, but they have been 
forced into it by the cavalier treatment they. 
have received in being left out of the post- 
war boom. But does it really.-matter? This 
time the shoe is on the other foot, and the 
resf’ of Canada can pay the bill. 


Culture and 
commerce 


we the New Year will bring in farm 
subsidies is anybody's guess, but what 
it will bring in subsidies for culture is be- 
coming quite clear. 


Now that the great give-away of the 
Canada Council for the encouragement of 
the arts, has gathered momentum, we can 
see how much of the tax money is being 
distributed. For one thing, the farmer will 
see the. returns from his labour going to sub- 
sidize symphony orchestras. 


Symphonic music is a wonderful thing 
and far be it for us to criticize the classics. 
The great works of art will live long after 
anyone on this world today .. 
so. But not everyone has the same tastes 
and we take exception to a certain minority 
group in this country who are demanding 
not only that everyone adopt their ideas of 
what is good and pleasant, but that some- 
one besides themselves pay for it. 


With the allocation of Canada Council 
subsidies, we can't help but wonder whether 
these vocal culture-minorities, who have for 
so long condemned commercialism and 
thrown every obstacle in its path, will now 
keep quiet long enough for commerce to 
earn the money that the long-hgirs are 
spending. It should be obvious to the most 
ignorant that somebody has to pay for these 
things, and certainly the classical artists are 
unable to do so. Elvis Presley may be 
everything that people say of him, but at 
least he pays his way, and for that matter, 
he helps pay the expenses of all the culture 
faddists on both sides of the border. 


It has always been a source of amaze- 
ment to us.that this minority has had the 
nerve to demand as their unquestionable 
right, not only subsidies and a captive CBC 
audience to absorb their talents, but also 
the power to tell the general public what is 
best for them to hear. 


These same people condemn and try to 
restrain the popular, or shall we say “com- 
mercial” music, but they would complain a 
good deal more if they were asked to pay for 
their own hobbies by plowing a few acres 


. and rightly” 


of land or spreading a few loads of manure. 
Yet they have been vocal enough to get the 
farmer to do it for them. Radio stations 
don't program tor their own amusement. Nor 
do they force or lead the public in any par- 
ticular direction. Radio is exceedingly sen- 
sitive to public taste and it merely supplies 
the demand that is created by most people 
at any particular time. Radio also spends 
a good deal of money in the support of 
minority tastes, but it’s all paid for by the 
“commercial” programming. 


Art is strictly a matter of taste, and if 
Canadian culture faddists continue to culti- 
vate a product for which there is no mass 
public market, which must be subsidized by 
industry's taxes, then they should be the 
very last ones to sneer at commercialism in 
radio or anywhere else, 


A farm 


rebel 


VERY now and then the “little man” rises 

in rebellion against the “system” ,. . 
the established authority, which is usually 
an odd combination of protector, provider 
and parasite. 


The most recent example was the cdse 
of farmer Lloyd Smith, of Ontario, who raises 
(or did raise) fruit on his 40-acre farm near 
Hamilton, and who felt that he was an 
economic captive of such a “System”. 


It seems that Mr. Smith was the “vic- 
tim" of a compulsory fruit marketing board 
that regulated his life to an unbearable (to 
him) degree, by banning any private mar- 
keting deals that he hoped -would improve 
his farm operation. For their part, the Mar- 
keting Board charged Smith with selling 
peaches at his own cheap price. Even 
though prices had increased steadily since 
the Marketing Board moved into the picture, 
Farmer Smith apparently felt that there was 


‘more to living than just a controlled price 


structure. He wanted freedom to use his 
own initiative and saw no reason why the 
profits from his own enterprise and energy 
should be divided among those farmers who 
are inefficient or lazy. 


Farmer Smith may, or may not, have 
been right in his thinking — a point we 
won't argue here — but we are interested in 
the reactions of a man who thought he was 
trapped. Freedom is a priceless thing that 
gains in value as it is lost. Farmer Smith's 
reactions to the restrictions of the compul- 
sory board were explosive, to say the least. 


He not only went out of business, 
but he started chopping down every 
single tree in his orchard (the last we 
heard, some 600 were down). Once a 
patch was cleared, the rich top soil was 
loaded on a truck and sold to neigh- 
bors. He stated that it was his inten- 
tion to “leave the farm a dustbowl.” 


Most of us will admit that Smith's 
reactions to compulsion by the majority 
of the minority were — to put it mildly 
—extreme, and a poor lesson in de- 
mocracy, But perhaps we should draw 
a lesson from the degree of emotional 
disturbance that can result when a 
man suddenly discovers just how valu- 
able his freedom can be 


No matter where he lives or how he farms, the man who 
has pride in his place and confidence in its future advertises 
that fact with an inviting gateway or entrance. 

. The fine big sign erected by Ed. Garner & Son (top left) 
leads people to their Canyon Ranch near High River, Alta. 
The entrance-way sign of T. A. Leader & Sons, of Penhold, 
Alta., (top right), shows that they raise Angus cattle and are 


-@ little wheat— | 
oa title chaty 


by Joan Helmer 

a 
. A wonderful 1958 and all the best for 
everyone ! 


this page who deserve something better. 
fe yaad teas | 


The Nanton (Alberta) News com- 
forts the Western nations over their 


chagrin at not being the first satellite 


launchers with these words: “We 
prophesy that in a relatively short 
time the United States will have 
launched a bigger and better satellite 
complete with tail fins, bigger fen- 
ders, wider seats, lower bodies, cham- 
pagne bubbly ride and wrap-around 
mink windows and that you won't be 
able to park it either.” 

* * 2 

When you're having “‘one more for 
the road” be sure it isn’t. the road to 
oblivion. : 

* * * 

In New York a young family was 
greatly surprised recently to ‘have an 
excited Riot Squad’ crash into their 
home and disturb the pleasantries of 
the family breakfast. The raid was 
almost immediately after the milkman 
had given the family a most peculiar 
look through the front window. It 
seems the lady of the house. had left a 
note in the milk bottle. But she had 
written her order on the back of a 
sheet of paper used at some time by 
her small son (a lad steeped, no doubt, 
in the tradition of TV). The side» the 
milkman read, said: “I am being held 
at gun-point in this house!: Please get 
help at once.” nite 


Especially the readers of 


The late H. L. Mencken once wrote: 
“Men have a much easier time of it 
than women, For one thing they 
marry later and generally die sooner.” 

* * * Fad 


The gadgets available these days 
are fascinating. One of the later is 
an electric gadget for beating an egg 
while it is still in the shell. It oper- 
ates a tiny flexible needle which is 
pushed through the end of the egg 
and at 3,000 r.p.m: mixes the white 
and the yolk. People attending poli- 
tical meetings can now pelt the 
objects of their derision with scram- 
bled eggs. Ey 


The Russians, having stimulated in- 
terest in the planets and the Moon, 
have inspired a writer to come out with 
“50 facts about the Moon,” the 50th 
of which is, “if you bend down and 
look ‘at the moon through your legs it 
looks much smaller than when you 


view it standing up. Nobody has ex- - 


plained this yet.” Well, if we can get 
@ respite from rheumatic action some 
moonlight night, when we are in a 
scientific mood, we can at least verify 
or disprove the matter. 


} 
. * 2 J 


One tough thing about being a 
housewife is that if she is sick she 
has nowhere to stay home from. 

2 e * 


‘The soul specialists tell us that 


every one is basically decent, and 
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zs 


proud of it. 


The ewe left hie stows ‘that this Loneview: 


Alta., rancher is proud of his spread and he proves it by putting 
his brand up high for all to see. Even a simple gateway (bot- 
tom right) is an open invitation to visit the Malden Hereford © 


Ranch at Maple Creek, Sask. 


Dress up your entrance and make sure the latch-string 


is out. 


there may be something in it. Just 
the other day, in London, a robber 
serving an eight-year sentence, es- 
caped. He sent his prison clothes 
back. to the superintendent, cleaned 
and carefully folded, with a note ex- 
_ plaining that there, was still plenty 
of wear in the garments, but, that he 
himself had no -further use for them. 
* * ok 


A press item from Washington states 
that in Walla*Walla, all on the same 
day, John John reported his car stolen 
and Carol Carroll was in a highway 
accident, — tutt, tutt! 

* J > 


Dorothy Parker ,a noted humorist 
turned serious for a moment, writes: 
“Bet us live while we live.’ Exces- 
sive concern with one’s health, anxie- 
ties about diseases one doesn’t have 
yet, continuous watching for symp- 
toms, perpetual pulse-taking, trepida- 
tion about everything one takes into 
one’s mouth, be it a cigarette or piece 
of chocolate cake is very unhealthy 
indeed. One can: scare oneself into 
the grave. And all the talk of illness, 
disease, diets and death has become, 
for this writer, hideously boring. One 
out of five, the placards proclaim, will 
die of something. Well, then, four 
out of five won’t so let us live while 
we live.” 
* . s 
A plump friend says that only the 
first day of a diet is tough — after 
that. you aren't on it. 
* 2 » 


Dave Smith, a farmer speaking on 


- the British Broadcasting system of the 


days before the Wolters State, told this 
story: 

“I remember one man who was 80 
years old and had worked on the 
same farm for 65 years and was just 


. to work,’ he said, 


beginning to get a bit old and ill. The 
farmer thought that it was about time 
he was retired, so he got a spare cot- 
tage and a bit of a garden and had a 
small ceremony down in the local vil- 
lage hall. He asked the old boy down 
there and all the other workers. They 
gave him this presentation and said: 
/You can have that little cottage, and 
‘we're going to give you a pension. 
You've worked here all your life and 
we are very pleased with you and now 
you can retire.’ There was a short 
pause and the dear old boy burst into 
bitter tears. ‘I'd never have come here 
‘if I'd known it was 


going to be a temporary job.’” 
. * * 


An instrument that do-it-yourself fan-| 
atics should probably have is a slide 
rule devised by a British doctor. It has 
around 340 diseases listed along a 24} 
rule, while in a window along its length 
can be inserted six “symptom sheets”? 


It is only to be used as a reminder of 
possible diseases to be associated with 
any conbination of symptoms. Ama-) 
teurs will need, with it, a good medical | 
book on “How to Eliminate The Inside) 
Man.” 
s . s 

A newspaper man describes Holly-| | 
wood marriages as much, “I do!) 
about nothing. 


* * . 


People who have an injerior feeling | 
about their opinions of art can take. 
comfort from the statement of a Bri-| 
tish expert who has revealed “The 
fact is, we don’t know what art is. 
Everybody has his own ideas about) 
art, and there is very little ses 


ment.” 
s s ° 


‘The Dutch have a saying: “We get = 
soon old, and so late schmart.” 
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F. & R Photo 


ae Father Dennis, who supervises the dairy herd for-the Trappist 
__ monastery, standing with some of the fine young stock in the dairy — 


barnyard. 


Farming with the 
Trappist Monks — 


.. + The cost-price squeeze has cut production 


of the famous Oka Cheese 


by NEIL McKINNON 


' APPARENTLY Oka is still 

okay, but its manufacture 
is too costly an art. I found this 
out in a brief visit to a fine 
modern dairy farm on the out- 
skirts of Winnipeg. Here it is 
that the brethren of the Trap- 
pist monastery combine scienti- 
fic agriculture with traditions as 
old as their Christian order. 
Father Dennis told me that it is 


‘a trappist rule to leave the mon- . 


astery as seldom as possible, but 
our complicated economy de- 
mands more complete  inter- 
course in the business world. 
Father Dennis told me . .. but 
then, perhaps I should start at 
the beginning. 

My- introduction to Father 
Dennis was at the tall, ornate 
wrought-iron gate which stands 
at the-end of a tree bordered 
lane leading to the monastery. I 
first met a little, elderly man in 
an ankle-length smock, with a 
long, grey beard, a tiny skull cap 
and an electric hearing aid, who 
greeted me with a smile and an 
outstretched hand. When I 
asked him if I might visit their 
dairy farm he assured me that I 
was most welcome but bade me 
wait a moment while he called 
the brother in charge of the 
dairy herd . . . Father Dennis. 


Father Dennis turned out to 
be a mild-speaking monk, about 
five-and-a-half feet tall, with 
the beginnings of a grey beard, 
and a 4lose-cropped doughnut of 


grey hair underneath the old 


peaked cap he wore while about 
his farm chores. Originally a 
Belgian, he~ had also been a 
member of an order in China 
where he was held prisoner by 
the -Japanese for 2% years. 
Later, forced out by the Com- 
munists he came to this country. 
I asked him if it were possible 
for a monk to change orders if 
he were driven to a country 
‘which had no branch of his par- 


ent order. He assured me that 
it would be extremely difficult to 


make any change at all, and in_ 


all cases permission must first 
be granted by the Pope in Rome. 
Most brethren of the order are 
called Brother, but Father Den- 


nis is a priest in his own right. 


and is therefore called Father by 
the other members, - 


But back to the dairy farm; 
Father Dennis was as hospitable 
as the first monk and directed 
my car through the huge and 
ornate gateway, down the road- 
way past the cross-centered gar- 
den, past the great grey church, 
and across what seemed like 
acres of manure to the big 


dairy barn. Inside was a fully-. 


modern milk parlor, with acecom- 
modation for three cows in 
metal stanchions on a raised 
concrete platform: A system of 
milk tubes, hermetically sealed, 
carried the milk to a graduated 
glass tank suspended from the 
ceiling where it was measured, 
then out the bottom of this tank 
to a big bulk tank. The bulk 


tank had a double jacket for the 


cooling water and was thermo- 
statically controlled. ~ 


The farm, at present, has a 


herd of 90 milking registered. 


Holsteins, the milk from which 


is sold in Winnipeg. Even in a 


monastery, apparently, there is 
a labor shortage.” There are a 
limited number of brothers of 
the order — not nearly enough 
to run the operation Da 
and they are using outside help 
to assist them. The helpers I 
saw at work were Hungarian 
immigrants. It is this shortage 
and cost of labor that has halted 
production of - their famous 
Trappist cheese (not exactly, 
but-fundamentally the same as 
the Oka being made at the 
Mother Monastery in Quebec). 
They hope to make their manu- 


~ faeture of the cheese again some 


time in the future. 


In the centre of the dairy 
barn, Father Dennis paused in 
our tour to shake his head sadly 
and express his regret that the 
outside world generally had the 


impression that the Order was- 


wealthy from its operations, and 
that about all its members did 
with their time was to run the 
farm and make Oka cheese and 
handicrafts. He assured me 
that this wasn’t so. He said 
that the Trappists devote their 
lives to the service of God, 
prayer and study, but that the 
other activities were merely to 
pay the everyday expenses of 
the monastery. He pointed out 
that it was the orders of monks 
which carried knowledge and 
culture through the Dark Ages 
until the time of the renaiss- 
ance. His own order is actually 
a branch of the Benedictines, 
which started way back in the 
6th century and became the 
leader in the spread of Chris- 
tianity and civilization in the 
West. - ee 

The . Trappists, themselves, 
began their order in France in 
the 12th century. At that time 
the monks were not only the 
leading scholars of the day, but 
also the leaders of agricultural 
progress. The monastery at St. 
Norbert shows that the brothers 
of the order have tried to main- 
tain their tradition of progress 
and have kept up to date with 
North American farming tech- 
mology. The Brothers are sworn 
to poverty and although they 
are permitted to handle money, 
they-are not as individuals per- 
mitted to own any possessions 
of their own. For this reason 
the monks try to make them- 
selves as self-contained as pos- 
sible. 

They farm some 14-hundred 


& R Photo 


Splendid dairy barns and stocks of baled hay almost surround the 
beautiful church of the Trappist Monks at St. Norbert, Manitoba. 


acres of rich dairy land, and 
their buildings are of a fine old 


and grand style.. Actually, the 


barns are almost too splendid 
for the modern farmer to build . 
today, and perhaps not quite the 
best in what is considered mod- 
ern design. One of the huge 
barns has all the stanchions re- 
moved and the big doors open. 
It has the separate milking par- 
lor at one end, and the other end 
is converted to a loafing barn 


£. & R. Photo 
A four-foot statute of the Trap- 
pist Patron St. Joseph and the 
child watch over the farmyard of 
the Trappist Brothers, from a niche 
under the gable of the machine 
shop. 2 ‘ 


with straw a couple of feet deep 
on the floor. Father Dennis 


pointed out a particular cow 
which had mothered several - 


very exceptional bulls . .. one of 
these bulls was worth $25,000.00. ° 


The machine shop is actually 
a combination of shops; it is a 
big wooden building with a four- 
foot statute of St. Joseph and 
the child set. under the front 
peak. Inside is a complete ma- 
chine shop with a forge, an elec- 
trician’s shop, a carpenter's 
shop and an automotive shop. 

I was introduced to the 
Brother in charge of the swine 
barn, a jolly French-Canadian 
Monk by the name of Brother 
Placide, who was_ particularly 
proud of the fine brood sows and 
boars on the farm, Brother Pla- 
cide told me that they generally . 
kept about 25 brood sows in the. 
summer and about 15 or 16 in 
the winter. All litters were sold 
at ages varying from 6 to 10 
weeks, and they amounted to 
about 600 a year. The pig barns 
were not large but the pasture . 
seemed more than convenient 
with a slope leading down to the 
bank of a stream where the pigs 
could cool off in the hot summer. 
The feeding troughs were an ad- 
mirable adaptation — they were 
converted porcelainlatrines 
from some hotel washroom. 


One barn is being converted 


“entirely to poultry and at the™ 


time of my visit, the ground 
floor was being paved. Above 
this for two floors, were hun- 
dreds of chickens. But we were 
unable to get in to see them, 
since even in- monasteries, it ap- 
pears, they lock some doors. 


_ The brothers hope to get in 
the cattle breeding business ina 
profitable way. They now have 
two. top bulls in the United 
States where they were placed 
on show, and are being held 
there by a friend of the order to | 
help promote them. Apparently 
this friend has some good con- 
tacts in the U.S. dairy industry 
and he hopes to encourage the 
semen selling business for the 


Monastic herd. Father Dennis . 


pointed out that they were offer- 
ed $3,000 for one bull calf even 
before it was born, and the price 
went up further after it was 
born. 


One thing was carueidaely no- 
ticeable on the farm and that 
was the friendliness and trust of 
all the animals for humans. No 
heavy gates were slammed to 
frighten the cows. into refusing 
to milk.. Any pig on the place 
could be patted or stroked by. a 
stranger, and in fact one had to 
be careful lest one of the huge 
sows climed out of its mud-hole 
and came over to give visitors a 
friendly rub with its side, like a 


'F. & R Photo 
_ Brother Placide,' who cares for the~ Monastery swine, stands with 
one of his Yorkshire brood.sows outside the swine GOHEE: 


bis fat kitten with arched but 
‘dirty back.. The same applies to 
the cows. As we passed through 
the barn which held the young 
stock of heifers, Father Dennis 
could call each heifer by name 
and stroke its dished face in 
passing. ~The minute he entered 
their compound,’ they gathered 
pound him like chickens after 
eed, 


After my tour of the farm, 
Father Dennis apologized that 
he could not invite me to dine 
with him because his fare was 
far too simple, but he asked me. 
to return again some time for 
another visit. I assured him I 
would, for there is a peculiar 
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fascination about the Trappist’s 
cloistered life, with its contrasts 
of subtle religious chanting and 
the roar of power loaders; its 
vows of poverty and business 
know-how; and its devotion to 
faith in a material world. 


More on safflower seed. 


OME 2,000 tons of safflower 
seed from southern Alberta 
is now on its way to Japan. 
With the success of this crop 
in the Foremost and Medicine 
Hat areas this year, enquiries 
from all over the province and 
beyond have been received at 
the Lethbridge Experimental 
Farm. 


It was not until this year that 
interest was finally aroused, 
when two United States com- 
panies moved in early last 
spring and signed contracts 
with southern Alberta’ farmers 
cevering some 15,000 acres. It 
provided a wonderful opportun- 
ity to test the crop commercially 
and results obtained: were quite 
encouraging. With the contract 
price of 24% cents per pound and 
yields. running up to 1,000 lbs. 
per -acre, safflower quickly be- 
came recognized as a useful 
crop. 


With its long season require- 


ments safflower is definitely not 
a crop for northern areas, says 
Mr. W. D. Hay, Cerealist at the 
Farm, and its growth will ne- 
cessarily be confined to the 
south of the western provinces. 


~ ereased production. 


Poultry research 


Cy a past 50 years the 
poultry industry has de- 


veloped from the small farm | 


flock, hatched and brooded by 
mother hen, to the large com- 
mercial flock as we know it to- 
day. This rapid development 
would have been impossible 
without-continuous poultry re- 
search. 

Until 1900 little attention was 
given to: the economic charac- 
teristics of the many breeds and 
varieties of chickens. About 
1910 the trapnest was invented, 
and shortly after the progeny 
test was introduced as a means 
of improving egg production; 


Improved incubation and brood> 


ing followed and by 1920 prac+ 
tically all farm hatching had 
ceased. 


- 


Then vitamins were discover- 


ed and this made it possible to 
raise chickens the year round. 
This was followed by the de- 
velopment of specialized meat 
and egg strains of. birds. Feed 
conversion has increased from 
about 4 pounds of feed per 
pound of gain to less than 2.5 
pounds of feed per pound of 
ain. 

The development of égg lay- 
ing strains has led to greatly in- 
This ac- 
companied by improved rations 
has led to much greater feed 
efficiency for egg production. 


Many flocks now require only ' 
about 4.5 pounds of feed per 


dozen eggs against some 7 
pounds of feed formerly. 


N ow treat seed on-the-farm with 


the original Liquid Seed 


Disinfectant and get APPLICATOR FREE! 


‘APPLICATOR 


“LOCAL DEALER WITH: 
PURCHASE OF WORLD 


RENOWNED 


LIQUID 


Seed Disinfectant 


LIMITED TIME OFFER — 
SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
FOR PETAILS. 


> The applicator, a unique device that 
attaches to the Panogen bottle and 
measures the proper dosage of liquid 
Panogen, is yours free now at your 


local dealers. Normally sells for $1.95: 


This, with Panogen, gives- you a 


grain moving equipment. 


Panogen, the original liquid seed dis- 
infectant,. destroys diseases on your 


“seed — protects seed in soil. 


Red-tinted Panogenized seed helps 
more seedlings come up...they grow 
faster and healthier. 

Experiment stations all over the 
world have proved Panogen is an effec- 
tive and potent disinfectant for use on 
wheat, oats, barley, flax. . 


‘Panogen’s success is attributed to an 


exclusive form of mercury that dis- 


‘modern, dustless, seed* treating process - 
for use with your grain auger or other 


infects seed by. contact of the liquid 
and by release of powerful vapors 
which penetrate deep into seed kernels 
to destroy disease. 

Since Panogen is a true readly:mixed 
liquid, there is no dust — no prepara- 
tion, and it. clings permanently to the 
seed coat. 

Panogen costs just pennies sacs ANG 
treatment application is simple and 
convenient with the Panogen applicator. 
Get yours now — while free offer still 
lasts — from your local dealer, 

If your seed is custom cleaned and 
treated, look for the red Panogen drop- 
let and be sure the bag tag says ‘‘Pano- 
genized”—it’s your assurance of proper 
seed protection. 

DRINOX—the new liquid: insecticide 
seed treatment — protects your seed 
against wireworms, etc. EXTRA CROP 
INSURANCE. 


GREEN CROSS PRODUCTS, 
100 Princess St., Winnipeg 2, Man. 


: Cc] ‘Please send free booklet, “The Bene- 
A fits of a Modern Seed Treatment. 


Cc Send name of local Panogen dealer. 


PLEASE PRINT 


PIOV. Shae 


re 
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Canadian cattle 


cross the 


border 


by Grant MacEwan~ 


ANADIAN cattle are again 
{ moving southward and in 
substantial numbers. Through 
the years it has been an off- 
again-on-again trade, but most 
cattlemen have agreed that the 


United States, with its rapidly’ 


expanding population, is the 
logical and almost inevitable 


market for the Canadian sur- > 


plus in beef and other meat ani- 
mals. 

In 1956, the export of beef 
cattle to the United States was 
negligible with Canadian im- 
ports of both beef and live beef 
eattle for slaughter exceeding 
exports. In other words, Can- 
ada, having admitted 7,400 head 
of beef cattle from the United 
States, 18,800,000 pounds of 
fresh and frozen beef and 10,- 
340,000 pounds of canned beef, 
was a net importer rather than 
an exporter. 

It should also be notéd in 
passing that in the same year, 
- Canada’s imports of mutton and 
lamb far exceeded 
While we shipped out 45,000 
pounds of mutton and lamb, we 
brought in over 9,000,000 
pounds, mostly from New Zea- 
land and Australia. But even 
the lamb and mutton received 
from the United States exceed- 
ed what we sent to that coun- 
try. .And as for wool, the bal- 
ance was overwhelmingly on the 
side of imports. 

With beef, the fact was that 
Canadian prices in 1956 were 
generally above an export level 
- and federal government figures 


showed that only 1.2 per cent of" 


Canada’s total cattle output left 
the country. Striking as it may 
seem, Canada for the five years 
to 1957 consumed all but a very 
small fraction of its record pro- 
duction from meat animals. 


business boom 


exports.” 


‘ever 20 years. 


“The year 1957 will oaent a 
totally different picture. Up to 
November 23, 1957, beef cattle 
exports to the United States, ac- 
cording to federal government 
figures, numbered 207,492, com- 
pared to only 1,686 in the same 
period in 1956. Of the 1957 ship- 
ments to the same date, 141 818 
were Classified as feeder cattle 
and 65,674 as slaughter cattle. 
In addition, there were 34,295 
dairy cattle and 11,673 calves 


going from Canada to the. 


United States. 


Early in December it was re- 
ported that cattle of 700 pounds 
and over. going south would be 
subject to an additional one- 
cent-per-pound duty and some 
alarm was expressed that the 
United States tariff against Ca- 
nadian cattle’ was being raised. 
What-it really meant was that 
total cattle imports to United 


States from all countries—main- 


ly Canada and Mexico — during 
the last three months of 1957 
were approaching the quarterly 
quota of 120,000 head, beyond 
which the duty becomes 24% 
cents a pound instead of 1% 
cents. 

The quota principle is not 
new, having been part of United 
States cattle import policy for 
Since March, 
1953, when Canadian cattle 
were re-admitted following the 
brief but bitter experience with 
foot-and-mouth disease, the 
United: States has imposed a 
duty of 114% cents a pound on 
cattle weighing less than 200 
pounds; 2% cents a pound 
on cattle weighing 200 to 699 
pounds, and 114 cents a pound 
on cattle of 700 pounds and 
over. 

They are the cattle of the lat- 
ter and heavier group that in- 


SPIGA + Ben $55: 
John Deere photo. 
A combination of cheap feed and a big market makes the feed-lot 


terest Canadian producers 
chiefly and herein there is a 
general quota of 400,000 head 
per year. On cattle beyond that 
number, the duty increases 
from 1% cents a pound to 2!/, 
cents a pound. Moreover, when 
the imports in this. category 
reach 120,000 in any single 
quarter of a year, the higher 
tariff duty may apply. It means, 
in effect, that though the duty 
at the end of a three-months 
quarter may rise to 2!/ cents a 
pound, it automatically drops 
back to 11% cents at the onset of 
the new quarter. 

In a practical sense, only Can- 
ada and Mexico are concerned 
about the United States import 
quotas. In some years, Mexico 
has been a heavy supplier of 
beef cattle but in 1957, Cana- 
dian stock entering the Ameri- 
can market far outnumbered 
the Mexican cattle. 

On dairy cows, the United 
States import duty is 11) cents 
“a pound; on live pigs, one cent 
a pound; on sheep and lambs, 75 
cents a head ; and on fresh and 
frozen beef and veal, 3 cents a 
pound. 

And when meat animals and 
meats move the other way — 
from United States to Canada— 
the duty charges are roughly 


. the same, 114 cents a pound on 


slaughter and feeder cattle and 
3 cents a pound on fresh or 
frozen beef and veal. 

Pure-bred animals for breed- 
ing purposes move duty free in 
either direction. 

Canadian cattle were ae al- 
ways. welcome on the markets 
to the south and the story is one 
of violent fluctuations. Between 
1900 - 1913, the McKinley Tariff 
was a serious barrier to Cana- 
dian cattle and during those 
years an average of 125,000 
cattle a year were sent to Eng- 
land and Scotland. From 1913 
to 1920, the northern cattlemen 
enjoyed free entry and Cana- 
dian cattle crossing the border 
averaged slightly over 200,000 a 
year. In 1921, however, a heavy 
“emergency” tariff of 30 per 

cent ad valorem caused pro- 


Nat. Film Board photor 
Cattle ranching on the wide prairies comes into its own to fill 


demands for beef both at home and abroad 


ducers to turn their eyes once 
again toward the United King- 
dom market. 

From 1922 on,’ the United 
States tariff policy was more 
favorable to Canadian cattle — 
at least temporarily. There was 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
of 1922 demanding 11, cents a 
pound on light cattle and 2 
cents on heavy cattle. That, con- 
tinued until 1931 when the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff made en- 
try slightly more costly and 
sent Canadian cattle back to the 
United: Kingdom markets and 
the long and costly rail and 
ocean hauls involved. 

The United States - Canada 
Agreement of 1936 set a new 
course from which there has 
been only moderate tariff devi- 
ation, although major disrup- 
tions have occured from time to 
time — for example, the Can- 
ada-imposed, war-time embargo 
extending from September, 
1942, to August, 1948, and the 
United States dictated embargo 
from February 25, 1952, until 
March. 1, 1953, because of the 
foot-and-mouth disease  out- 
break in Saskatchewan. 

The biggest export years in 
Canadian history were 1948 
which marked the beginning of 
the Geneva Agreement, and 
1950 when prices were rising to 
unprecedented heights. In the 
former year, a record 436,647 
Canadian cattle went south and 
in the latter year there were 
431,654 cattle and enough dress- 
ed beef to bring the total for the 
year to a cattle-equivalent of 
some 575,000 head. It was a 
year to be remembered. 

Notwithstanding some mis- 
leading statements which have 
been heard, the United States 
tariff regulations of the- present 
time differ but little from those 
which came into effect under 
the Geneva Agreement on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, and still less from 
those set down following the 
lifting of the emergency embar- 
go on March 1, 1953. Nothing 
is any newer than the fact of 
cattle in substantial numbers 
moving southward again—that 


for the first time in six years, 
the international trade in cattle 
for beef purposes came close to 
quota proportions. It: should 
make for confidence and prove 
of special benefit at a time when 
wheat is still difficult to move. 


It was a strange year — 1957. 
The first three months witness- 
ed the movement of over 4,000 
United States cattle to Cana- 
dian markets and then, in April, 
the flow was reversed and Cana- 
dian cattle began to go export— 
mostly Alberta cattle being bill- 
ed to points in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


In the months following, the 
movement gathered momentum 
and by the first of December, 
stockmen who allowed them- 
selves to become out of touch 
with market developments could 
hardly believe that deliveries 
were approaching a quarterly 
quota. 


It must be evident that Cana- 
dian and United States prices 
are likely to retain the closest 
possible relationship. Cattle can 
move either way but the big 
movement. will be southward. 
It seems almost inevitable that 
Canadian producers will be 
needed to help feed the con- 
stantly growing and already 
large United States population. 
American cattle numbers reach- 
ed record peaks in recent years 
and are now receding. 


Any way one looks at it, the 
United States population is 
growing away from the nation’s 
reasonably capacity to produce 
beef and other meats and if that 
country is to maintain its 
present standards of diet, it will 
need and want Canadian cattle 
and Canadian meats. The ratio 
between North American people 
and North American beef cattle 
becomes ever wider and time 
works in the cattleman’s favor. 


The number of first artificial insemina- 
tions in 1956 increased by 12 per cent, 
or from 419,825 in 1955 to 470,919 in 1956, 
reports the Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, Ai total of 76, 562 cows were 
bred in 1956 by frozen semen, an in- 
crease of 29.8 per cent over 1955. Arti- 


~ filial insemination was practised in more 


than 64,008 herds, and 149 units and 
clubs were operating. The total number 
of bulls in use in 1956 was 439, averag- 
,ing more than 1,000 cows bred per bull. 


ge 


Harin and. Ranch Keview. photo. 
By truck and by rail, western beef moves to the border to supply 
the big U.S. market. 


™ Aster yellows" 
flax disease 


ITH the newer varieties 
now fully protected as 

they are, against existing races 
of rust, flax has in recent years 
been considered a fairly safe 
crop to grow from the stand- 
point of disease. This year, 
however, a relatively new virus 
disease known as “Aster Yel- 
lows” .has made its appearance 
over quite wide areas in the U.S. 
flax belt as well as in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. Found for 


. the first time in Canada on flax 


about 1950, this. disease has 
been well known for some time 
as one which attacks asters and 
a large number of related crops. 
ItS . outbreak this year, as 
formerly, has coincided with an 
outbreak of leaf hoppers. These 
arrive in the early spring and 
propagate rapidly. The virus is 
transmitted: by the leaf hoppers 
who absorb it from aster plants 
as well as from a wide range of 
related plants and weeds and 
transfér it to the flax where it 
develops and results in a distor- 
tion of the floral parts and. the- 
formation of leaf bracts. At the 
same time the plant turns yel- 
low. While the disease prevents 
some bolls from forming, it does 
not, however, kill the plant. For 
this reason, it may be difficult to 
determine the extent of the 
damage until the crop is thresh- 
ed. 


For the reason that the dis- 
ease is carried by leaf hoppers, 
it is) difficult to control. Con- 
siderable research is already 
underway to discover means of 
controlling the disease but. so 
far no satisfactory method has 
apparently been devised. Insec- 
ticide sprays have proved effec- 
tive by elminating the leaf hop- 
per but the cost is much too 


‘high to make their use economi- 
cal. Amore likely approach, . 


therefore, Will be the search for 
a resistant variety, or strain, 
which will provide the parent 
stock of one that combines de- 
sired quality with resistance to 
“aster yellows’. Already some 
1,000 varieties in the world col- 
lection are being studied in an 
endeavor to locate*stock which 
possesses satisfactory resist- 
ance to the disease. 
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We’ve been talking 
to farmers 
coast to coast, 
and here’s what you 
tell us you want: 


lubrication = = 


advice 


...we’re always at your 
service with Imperial’s 

many years of experience 

in farm machinery 


lubrication 


Your Imperial Esso Agent can give you # i 
lubrication advice and recommend 
products designed to meet the requirements 
of your equipment. For longer engine 
life and farm machinery protection, we 
Imperial Esso Agents can bring you in 
one convenient delivery, Esso Tractor 
Fuels, Marvelube Motor and Gear Oils, 
Esso M.P. Grease. 


For all your farm lubrication 
needs—call us today. 


fs 4 


IMPERIAL 


SSO) aiways Look To IMPERIAL 
ee FOR THE BEST 
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by Ina Bruns 


Ses 


s the order of the day 


Cows in lather and men in rubber aprons i 
at the Royal. ‘ 


The horse palace could be the most popular spot in the whole_show. 


Pigtailed Miss makes sure her cow’s tail is looking its best. 


‘Pee stock question of report- 
ers who, night and day, 
pound their beat over the color- 


ed concrete at the Royal Winter — 
Fair is always this: “What im- 
pressed you most with the. 


show?” Now that the red car- 
pet has been rolled away for 
another year and the shouting 
has ceased, I’ve had time to look 
back over it all and to ponder 
the significance of the fair from 
two points of view: first from 


that of a farmer’s wife, and 


second from that of a writer 
with note book and camera 
handy. . 


The most electrifying turn of. 


events was, of course, Canada’s 
dropping of the wheat cham- 
pionship to the British farmer, 
Mr. A. Davidson, of Manning- 
tree, England. I was in the 
press room when Mr. Davidson 
was brought in from the long 
flight, a little weary and over- 
whelmed with all the excite- 
ment, but most friendly and 
smiling. : 

“Tm not really an English- 
man at all,” he said in a voice 
that clearly marked him for the 
Scotchman that he is. “But my 
family and I farm a 500-acre bit 
of English soil so this honor 
goes to England.” 

Besides his prize-winning 
Cappelle Desprez soft red 
wheat, Mr. Davidson raises bar- 
ley, oats, 26 acres of sugar 
beets, 20 acres of potatoes, peas 
and 200 lambs. Each year he 
fattens 400 steers for market ! 


~He is a married man with two 


daughters and a son 21 years 


of age. 


As a reporter I was interested 
in all this, but as a farmer’s 
wife 1 was interested in the-sam- 
ple Mr. Davidson had contri- 
buted. It was unlike any sam- 
ple I had seen before. Com- 
pared tothe darker glistening 
kernels of Canadian varieties, 


~ this sample looked almost mois- 


ture-soaked it was so plump and 
so light in color. There was a 
marked absence of any redness 
about it. To most of us it ap- 
peared “off color’, but this 
could not have been the case. 
Mr. Davidson told us the har- 
vesting conditions had been al- 
most ideal when the prized sam- 
ple was taken. He also told us 
his award winning wheat came 
from a field that averaged 76 
bushels an acre, so appareutly 
the English farm can not only 


produce as good or better qual- - 


ity wheat as we in Canada, but 


‘they can outstrip us*for yield 


per acre.’ 


~ I was thrilled when our good. 


friend and fellow Albertan, Jack. 
McBride, of Benalto, was again 
name Rye King, but I wasn’t 
surprised. I had visited the Mc- 
Bride farm this fall when they 
were harvesting their 400 acres 
of Petkus seed. Not only was the 
quality of the grain exceptional, 
but crops were so heavy the 
combine labored to handle the 
swath. 
About 99 out of 100 people at 
the Royal will tell you when 
asked, that the highlight of the 
show for them is the horse 
show. Though we are breeders 


of Angus cattle*and the Blacks - 
kept calling me back for return 
visits, still 1 found myself drift- 
ing down to the horse Palace 
at every opportunity. A gather-- 
ing of Albertans could always 
be found at Lord and Lady Gor- 
don’s stable where the prize- 
winning Greensleeves was a 
much sought out target for 
cameramen. Next door to this 
noted-horse was the Gordon’s 
neighbor and fellow horse lover, 
G. Howard Trautman with his 
champion palomino from Rim- 
bey. The taffy-colored winner 
is a full sister to Golden Spike, 
the horse that won so many 
honors for Mrs. Sam Hender- 
son. Tee 

I visited the hog barns with 
H. Gordon Green, one of Can- 
ada’s most noted writers and 
secretary of the Canadian Land- 
race Swine Association. Gor- 
don, who raises everything from 
monkeys to lLandraces and 
beautiful daughters on his 400- 
acre farm near Montreal, has 
convinced me we might do 
worse than to invest in some of 
these straight-backed, . large- 
eared Danish hogs to which he 
has devoted so much of. his 
time. 


The Landrace hogs, so I was 
told, produce a superior ham, 
are longer and leaner than other 
hogs and they. are noted 
grazers. Besides all this they 
are the best crossing pigs known 
and produce large litters of 
heavier piglets. To prove his 
point Gordon showed me some 
of these hogs and the weighty 
hams did actually seem to give 
the animals a different gait. 

The deafening roar of the 
poultry section makes it a less 
popular meeting place for de- 
voted followers. I did go there 
before the show actually got 
underway and-before a full 
house of . feathered exhibits 
made conversation impossible. 
A poultry producer told me 
something of the ordeals an ex- ~ 


-hibitor must endure if he is to 


carry off any ribbons. 

‘They wash those birds not 
once but three times!” he told 
me, “and to-avoid colds, they 
must be dried quickly and com- 
pletely.” Though I could see 
that nature had had a helping 
hand in producing the glisten- 
ing —white plumage, I could 
scarcely see how anyone—even 
‘a most ardent poultry lover, 
could bathe a turkey or goose . 
and still have the energy and 
enthusiasm to attend the Royal. 

“Is it true that lipstick is 
sometimes used to add color to 
the combs and wattles of the 
fowl?’ 1 asked this expert. He 
only grinned. “On the white 
birds one must rely on careful 
massage to heighten the color 
of the comb and wattles. One 
must also feed the birds accord- 
ing to the texture of feather de- 
sired: soft foods such as cooked 
rice and bread and milk for 
downy, fluffy plumage, hard 
grains for firm and glistening 
feathers,” he said, neatly side- 
stepping my question. 

One exhibitor who went to all 
this trouble to groom a hen for 


the show, must have been dis- 
mayed to find biddy in-a.- fine 
gooey mess. after a troup of 
youngsters were marched 
through the poultry section. A 
little girl passing a pen with an 
ice-cream cone became the vic- 
tim of theft when Biddy pop- 
ped her beak into the confection 
and greedily gobbled it before 
the startled youngster could say 
“shoo”? 

The triplet Gurnsey calves 
that were a highlight at the fair, 
were so frequently photograph- 
ed and fondled they were in a 
state of complete exhaustion 
when we saw them late one 
night. It happens only once in 
a million bovine births, and all 
cattlemen paused to marvel at 
the beautiful youngsters. 

I enjoyed my visit to the wash 
rooms where cows were in a 
lather and men were in rubber 
aprons as bossywas given her 
beauty bath before facing the 
judges. 

A giant Jersey bull done. up in 
burlap and chains held no 
grudge for these indignities as 
he insisted on licking his mas- 
ter’s face at every opportunity. 
He had won prizes both at the 
Royal and in Chicago and in 
spite of the reputation that Jer- 


sey bulls have for trigger tem- 


pers, this one was a full brother 
to Ferdinand for he obviously 
enjoyed his roll as that of glam- 
our boy. 


I enjoyed the flows, the 
vegetables exhibits, the goats 
and most of all ‘I “enjoyed the 
people. In one afternoon I talk- 
ed to four young chemists from 
Mexico, to a woman from Paris, 
to a woman from New Zealand 


~ and a negro from the southern 


states. 


~ “Canada?” the little Mexican 
lady exclaimed. ‘Oh, she sooo 
beeg! She sooo bew- tiful!”? 


“1 feel happy here,” the negro 
said, but the little lady from 
Paris could speak no English so 
she made a typical French ges- 
ture with her hands and. wink- 
ed. 


But the lady from New Zea- 
land did have something to say 
that should make Canadians 
proud. “I think you must be 
the cleanest, best organized peo- 
ple in the world!” she exclaim- 
ed, “I never enter one of your 
eating places but. what I simply 
marvel at the cleanliness and 
the efficiency. of the place. Your 
women are so smart — so self 
reliant and so happy. My trip 
to the Royal has been a revela- 
tion not only to Canada as an 
agricultural country but to Can- 
ada as a world power.” 


One has to pay a visit to the 
Royal before one can imagine 
that so much drama, so much 
breath-holding suspense can be 
eaptured in a competition. Per- 
haps this love of contest can 


best be described by a brief con-- 


versation I had with a, young 
girl showing some heifers. 


“It’s: the ambition of my life 
to lead just one winner out of 
that arena,” she told me. 


The next day I saw the girl 


brushing and. grooming her. ani- 
mals as though life itself de- 


pended on ae ans ae in 


place. 
“How did you ‘Hake out yes- 


-terday?”. we asked, certain that 
such ambition could be born. 


only of a championship. 


She looked up and flashed us 
a bright smile. ‘Oh, I didn’t 
do too well yesterday,” she said. 
“In fact I came last. But,” she 
added as she tackled the job at 


: hand with new vigor, I’ve still ~ 


got one to show tomorrow!” 


It’s wonderful to rub shoul- 
ders with such optimism and 
enthusiasm. Maybe that is why 
I enjoyed my visit to the Royal 
Winter Fair so completely. 


In writing for a change of address 
or subscription renewal be sure you 
sign your name and give your old 
address, as well as your new one. 
Quite a few letters unfortunately 
omit both’ name and address. 
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Seaway ports for 


the prairies 


LY baer ane is calling on the - 


Federal Government for 


more port,facilities at the Lake- 


head . 
pansion. 
Premier Campbell has sent a 
strong letter to Ottawa in a for- 
mal request for the facilities 
which would amount to provid- 
ing an ocean port for the 
prairies. Premier Douglas of 
Saskatchewan sent a shorter 
letter to Ottawa, endorsing the 
recommendations and Premier 


. to offset U.S. port ex- 


eet plans to add his sup-- 


port. 
Mr. Campbell pointed out that 
unless lake terminals at Fort 


- William and Port’ Arthur were 


equipped to handle general car- 


go and- accommodate truck 


traffic ,the potential economies 
of seaway would be squandered. 

He warned that the United 
States port of Duluth is current- 
ly doing an economic and en- 


gineering study of its lakehead 
port, backed by ten million dol- 
lars ,and failure to prepare Ca- 
nadian ports for ocean com- 
merce would make Duluth the 
major general cargo . terminal 
for Western Canada. Specifical- 
ly, Mr. Campbell asked that a 
study of Canada’s port situation 
include : 


1. An evaluation of present 
Lakehead terminals and feasi- 
bility of converting them for 
ocean traffic. 


' 2. Design requirements and 
costs, of minimal new facilities 
and best locations. 

3. A survey of both short and 
long-range potential _ traffic, 
which could bear part of cost . 
of the facilities. 


4. A study of possible financ- 
ing in terms of indirect rather 
than immediate direct returns. 


5. Possible forms of port or- 
ganization that could be com- 
patible with existing. develop- 
ments. 


...at your 


fingertips 


Safety in the automobile is optional at no extra cost. No mechanical 
safety device can replace the protection, of careful driving. - 


Last year, traffic accidents claimed the lives of more Canadians 
than ever before. Someone was injured every 8 minutes. A car was 
damaged every 48 seconds. ‘Automobile insurance claims rose to more 
than $150,000,000. 


One result of this is higher automobile insurance rates — because 
what is paid out in claims must be brought in by premiums. Buteven more ~ 
important is the fact that you hold your life, and the lives of others, in 
your hands when you get behind the wheel of a car. 


Safety pays dividends. . 


costs. Be Careful. 


. saves lives, helps to lower your insurance 


ALL CANADA INSURANCE FEDERATION 


on behalf of more than 200 competing companies writing 
Fire, Automobile and Casualty Insurance, 
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DAIRY 
FARMERS! 


HAVE YOU PICKED YOUR 
‘58 MODEL YET? 


Well, pick the breed with all the 


DAIRY COW 
FEATURES 


A yrshires are high producers. 


Y et efficient consumers of feed. 
R enowned for their 4% milk. 

S$ urely the most efficient. 

H ardiest of all the dairy breeds. 


i mpossible to match their longevity. 


R eproduce consistently. 


E xcellent conformation. 


o why not choose Registered Ayr- 


shires. 
en ee eee 
(J Please send me free literature on 4 
t Ayrshires, including your new 40- 
page brochure, ‘‘A Picture of Cana- I 
| dian Ayrshires’’. I 


i © Pledse send me sample copy of the I 
I Canadian Ayrshire Review. 


q OC Please send names of breeders near I 
. me: E 


i 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION j 
OF CANADA } 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario 4 5 


‘ AYRSHIRE 

i 

i 1160 Carling 
| 

Se ga I 


i : i 
x t 

a Address 2.02 eee | 
= 


HANFORD’S 


Complete line of PROVED | 


MASTITIS 


|Treatment and Preventives... 


@ For HIGH-POTENCY 
ACTION... 


tHe NEW 4-SHOT 
SELECTA 


ACCURATE—Disposable ‘syringe 
container measures out precise 6 
c.c. shot to each quarter. 


SAFER — Fresh sterile tip pro- 
vided for each teat. 


BETTER ANTIBIOTIC ACTION 
—Contains Procaine Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Sulfathia- 
zola, and Sulfanilamide. 


FASTER — Treat all 4 quarters in less 
than a minute. : 
BETTER PENETRATION—Liquid vehicle 
provides top penetration and spreading 
througi. quarters. 1 

For Treatment by Tube. . 
' of 4 formulas, 7.5 gram size. 
No. 12—100,000 I.U. Potassium Pen- 
icillin, 


. Your choice 


No. 14—150,000 I.U. Potassium Pen- 
@, icillin, 125,000 meg. Dihydrostrep- 
» tomycin. 


No. 16—300,000 1.U. Potassium Pen- 
icillin; 225,000 meg. Dihydrostrep- 
tompycin. 


| ees =SONo. 2 00,000 I.U. Potassium Pen- 
Fae, icillin; 225,000 meg. Dihydrostrep- 
tompycin, ° 

@ For Preventive Treatment... 

Antiseptic BALSAM OF MYRRH. 

| An external antiseptic dressing for treating 
| bruises and cuts that might infect teats 
|and udders with mastitis — causing bac- 
| teria. Ccntains 76% alcohol. 

| Ask for HANFORD’S at your dealer’s or 
£59 : farm supply store. ‘ 


G. C. HANFORD 


MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
Brockville, Ontario. 


are just too cute to eat. 


Most people will agree with Kerry Wood that thes 


e two bunnies 


I! remember mama 


by Kerry Wood 


AMA became frisky on the 
coldest mornings of Janu- 

ary. Her large eyes sparkled 
with zest, her pink nose quiver- 
ed with delight, while her very 
ears seemed to wag with en- 
thusiasm. Mama liked to have 
the back of her neck scratched, 
especially in the recess where 
neck and shoulders. join. Some- 
times she whimpered with pure 
joy when fingers probed into a 


crevice that hadn’t been rubbed > 


for a while. 


Mama was the most friendly 
of all our rabbits but her dis- 
position became sour when win- 
ter dragged into February and a 
March blizzard delayed the 
spring. By then she’d nip any 
finger that ventured too close. 
We sympathized fully. The win- 
ter was getting much too long, 
and we knew that Mama was 
fretting for balmy air and green 
grass. So we’d open:the hutch 
door and reach a cautious hand 


towards her, fight off her boxing- 


paws, then grab Mama by the 
shoulder scuff. Next we’d carry 
her into the house for a few 
minutes play, much to.the nerv- 
ous’pleasure of the.rabbit as she 
explored across the slippery 
kitchen linoleum. 


When April came, Mama had 
an angelic disposition. By that 


time she’d have the darkest cor- - 


ner of her hutch box filled with 
eight, nine» or even ten tiny 
leverets, naked and blind at first 
but soon achieving the marvel- 
ously alert look of young rab- 
bits. Mama was the best mother 
of all our brood stock and thus 
had earned her maternal name. 
She loved her huge families, 
tending them tenderly. At this 
period Mama was always hun- 
gry. If we didn’t feed her 
enough, Mama broke out of the 
sturdy hutch and loped across 
the garden to the edge of the 
forest, there gorging herself on 
any native greens she could find. 


The first time this happened, we 
frantically rushed the naked 
leverets into the house and in- 
stalled them in a shoe-box 
under the stove, thinking that 
Mama had _ heartlessly taken 
leave of her brood. But outside 
again, Mama was sighted in the 
forest shade. The young were 
hastily re-installed in her hutch, 
Mama was coaxed with a carrot, 
then all was serene once more 
in rabbit-land. 


By May, 
pletely fed up with motherhood 


_and started. nipping her cavort- 


ing young to make them mind 
their manners. When that hap- 
pened, we knew it was time to 
take her half-grown family’ out 
of Mama’s crowded hutch to 
give her a little privacy. Mama 
became sweet tempered again, 
purring with pleasure as we 
chucked her under the chin. But 
We dared not let her get bored 
during this festive spring sea- 
son, because Mama wanted to 
be busy. Which meant that 
after four or five days, we sent 
an urgent message to the boy 
who owned a white buck called 
Buster. After the nuptials, 
Mama lolled in the sunny corner 
of her hutch and literally beam- 
ed at the world. Before long, 
she’d proudly present us with 
another eight, or nine, or ten 
leverets which she dearly loved 
at first and crossly nipped later. 


At that time we kept rabbits 
for meat. A lot of Canadians 
think this is a horrid idea, 
though a properly fed domestic 
rabbit provides delicious table 
fare. Whisper it low in a Farm 
and Ranch issue, but rabbit 
flesh is even richer in proteins 
than either beef or poultry! It 
is easily ‘digested, too, which 
was the chief reason we kept 
half a dozen hutches . At that 
time an aching ulcer kept me 
skinny; a doctor suggested that 


rabbit meat might fatten me up 


to a healthy weight, and it did. 
Yet I loathed the very idea of 


Mama was com- 


butchering those friendly ani- 


mals, so: eventually .Mama and 


her associates became pets and 
nothing more. 


Rabbits are marvelous pets, 
though not if they are kept only 
in hutches and given ten 
minutes care at morning and 
evening. Those who welcome 
rabbits into their homes in place 
of cats and dogs can never say 
enough in praise of bunnies. 
One at a time, of course, else 
the house will swarm with rab- 
bits.and you'll have trouble. A 
female makes a better pet than 
a male, as males tend to get 
strong-scented in-season: which 
detracts from their appeal as 
house-pets. Rabbits are just as 
easily house-broken as puppies, 
providing they are given a box 
full of fresh saw-dust daily. 


Everyone knows that they are 
appealingly beautiful animals, 
gentle in nature, and full of 
playful fun. Rabbits have a 
large bump of curiosity, which 
sends them on a thorough tour 
of home premises a dozen times 
a day to make sure everything 
is in order. At times they in- 
dulge in wild races, making 
flying leaps over chairs and 
couches and bounding up or 
down stairs» with streaking 
speed. Their drumming is a 
subdued thunder which provides 
a never-ending ‘source of inter- 
est to humans, who soon recog- 
nize the special thumping which 
means danger or the excited 
tempo of high jinks. 

My friend Reg kept a house- 
broken rabbit for years, a huge 
Belgian Giant that weighed 
twelve solid pounds. Reg’s farm 
home was not far from town, 
and one cold winter’s night a 
horse pulled_a cutter into his 
yard and my friend saw a dis- 
trict bachelor sodden with alco- 
hol under the buffalo robe. Reg 
put the tippler to bed in an up- 
stairs room to sleep it off. Next 
morning when Reg and his 
family were at breakfast, they 
brought their pet rabbit from 
its night quarters and the huge 
bunny promptly sensed a 
strange presence in the house. 
Up the stairs galloped the big 
bun, with a heavy thump-thump 
as it went into the spare bed- 
room and a more cautious thud 
or two as it approached the 
visitor. 

A horrible scream rang out, 
whereupon the rabbit bolted 
downstairs and leapt into the 
haven of Reg’s arms. The family 
heard a frantic scrambling from 
the guest room, then a com- 
pletely sober man staggered 


- down the stairs in a half-dress- 


ed state and gazed wildly at the 
assembled family as he made 
this solmn declaration: 


“Tm off the bottle for good! 
There’s been times when I saw 
pink and yellow spots, and once 
the wallpaper slithered with 
snakes, but this time a monster 
rabbit jumped into bed with me 
and sat on my chest and rubbed 
its whiskers on my face?” 


“Open-faced” 
“Closed-faced” strains of the breed, judging by results of comparative 


tests made at two Experimental Farms. 


Department of Agriculture photo. 


Shropshires have several advantages over the 


The. open-faced type, shown 


at left, increased in weight faster than the closed type (at right) 
and avoided the necessity of constantly trimming the wool from 


around the eyes to enable the animal to see. 


1 eS opeecat a heavy side- - 


burns are of no more use 


to sheep than they are to man.. 


Seven years of sheep studies 


by the Canada Department of- 


Agriculture on the relative 
merits of the open-faced British 
type Shropshires and the closed 


or wooly-faced American type, 


tend to favor the British breed 
in many respects. G. M. Car- 
man of the Animal Husbandry 
Division, says that the superior- 
ity of the open-faced type ap- 
peared in birth weight, 14-day 
weight, 28-day weight, weaning 
weight, yearling weight, market 
weight and age at marketing. 


Furthermore, the open-faced 
ewes had slightly heavier. fleeces 
than the closed-faced types. 


While some early sheep breed- 
ers preferred wool covering on 
the faces and extremities of 
their animals because they he- 
lieved this covering was asso- 
ciated with heavier fleeces, this 
theory has been disproved some 
years ago. Where the ewe is re- 
quired to travel extensively to 
feed, the wool-blind-ewe may 
suffer from malnutrition, or 
may stray and become easy prey 
for predators. Wool-blind lambs 
in the.feed lot tend to be more 

“timid than the open-faced type. 
Under farm flock conditions the 
constant trimming ‘of the face 
of the wool-blind ewe and lamb 
is time consuming and costly. 


Wheat and flax 


rotation 
Pees growing wheat 


and flax on rotation will 


make their biggest profits by 


watching their order of rota- 


tion. Nine years of tests at the 
Swift Current Experimental 
Farms have produced some sur- 
prising figures. The tests show- 
ed that where flax is seeded on 
fallow and then followed by 
wheat, total acre returns in the 


two crop years average was 


close to $82.50, but where wheat 
was followed by fiax, the return 
worked out to $61.87 or a differ- 
ence of $20.63. These figures 
should be of interest to all 
farmers growing wheat andl flax 
on rotation. © 


‘pound of dry matter. 


(See article.) 


Selection in America in the 
Shropshire breed has been for 
excessive face cover, while in 
Britain, some Shropshire strains 
have been maintained and se- 


lected along open-faced lines. 


These lines are credited with 
being superior to the American 
type in milking ability, robust- 
ness, scale and vigour. Ewe 
flocks at Ottawa and Nappan 
Experimental Farms were divid- 
ed on the basis of face cover. 
Those with least face cover 
were bred to British type open- 
faced rams; those with most 
face cover were bred to closed- 


faced or American type rams. | 


Resulting offspring from these 
two lines were then tested for 
performance. 

In the seven-year period 
eleven rams of the open-faced 
type and. thirteen of the closed- 
faced type were used on the two 
farms. Average weight of the 
ewes in the Ottawa flocks ‘were 
equal at the time of division. 

The weights of both types of 
ewes increased during the test 


period, but the open-faced, Bri- ‘ 


tish type group increased faster 
than the closed-faced, American 
type. 

Possibly part of the advant- 
age of the open-faced type lamb 


-studies in the farm flock per- 


formance tests could be atttri- 
buted to the “grading-up” to the 
larger type British Shropshire, 


- or to outcrossing. 


Value of fertilizer 

T is well to remember that the 

food supply of all plants enter 
the plants through the roots, and 
under our dry prairie conditions, 
the less rain water that is avail- 
able the larger amounts of water 
that are required to produce a 
This is 
because the plant is forced to 
divert more of its energies to 
the production of a greater root 
system to get sufficient food. 
Under a test, a low fertility soil 
required 21,000 pounds of water 
to’ produce one bushel of corn. 
The_same land fertilized used 
only 5,600 pounds of water to 
produce a bushel. The acre- 
yield was 80 bushels, while the 
non-fertilized __ field produesd 
only 20 bushels. 
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} World stockpile 


of wheat? 


OSEPH stored grain to ose 
advantage and the British 
paper, the Manchester Guar- 
dian, apparently has some such 
modern thought. It suggests 
that U.N. should store half 
(about 2 billion bushels) of the 
North American wheat carry- 
over to “create a world stock 
pile for an emergency.” The 
newspaper says: ‘One part of 
the world has so much wheat 
that it does not know what to 
do with it, while another part is 
almost without it.’ It adds, 
that drought so affected Aus- 
tralia’s last crop that the~Aus- 
trailian carryover will only 
satisfy committments for the 
next 12 months. “A similar fail- 
ure of the Canadian and U.S. 
crops,” the. paper says, ‘would 
be disastrous without a world 
stockpile.” 


Hens need light 
for their work 


ae eight-hour day shouldn’t 

apply to the laying hen if a 
high rate of production is ex- 
pected to be maintained. 
Wherever possible it is a good 
idea to have lights in laying 
pens. Hens need a- i$ or 15- 
hour day. 


The use of artificial light to 
add to the hen’s working day is 
best started as the days begin 
to shorten and carried through 


until the days lengthen again in | 


the spring. It is also good prac- 


tice to use artificial light when, 
the flock is reaching the end of» 


its laying year. This will add 
stimulation and help to keep up 
production. 


Such light does not have to 
be strong. A 40-watt bulb, six 


feet ‘above the litter, with a, 


reflector is strong enough for a 
floor space of 200 square feet. 


Why Wait 2. go ahead with FIL 


Follow the example of thousands of other 


70 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


WAN 


ADI4I 


w Canadian farmers, Talk over a Farm Improye- 
ment Loan with your nearest B of M manager. 


Bank or MonTREAL 
Canada's First Gauk 


“working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 
DPD LD SRE RAL aE RR AG MUR REAR DTA AROS DMA SI Sh TSE RSG EAR MACS ADARS HG NS RAT EIGER RI AN SSE ARTE ARUN TR 


TURKEY 


@ Nationally famous 
Strain. 

@ Consistent top winners 
at Toronto Royal Win- 
ter Fair. 

@ Recognized as the 

heaviest strain of 

turkeys offered in 

Canada. 


Our tremendous volume as the 
largest. exclusive turkey  poult 
hatcheries in Western Canada en- 
ables us to offer this premium 
strain of turkey poults (improved 
every year by pedigree breeding). 


PRICES STARTING AT 


$70 Per 100 


HALLMAN 


Featuring—BROWN'S CHINOOK BELT BRONZE 


(MASTER BREEDER FARM) 


Acclimatized and hardy northern bred 


POULIS 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE AND TIPS 
ON TURKEY RAISING. 


HALLMAN’S TURKEY HATCHERIES LTD. 


1414 - 9th AVENUE EAST, CALGARY, 


ALTA. Phone 54282 


| 


IP bankutesins or 
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Blazing new trails 


in. breeding 
, by C. Frank Steele 


pe in the short grass. coun- 

try of southwestern Al- 
berta some major research pro- 
jects are under way that may 
have far-reaching effects in 
‘sheep and cattle breeding on the 
cet Western Plains. Setting 
for this experimental work is 
the Manyberries Range Station, 
probably the largest farm and 
{ranch unit in the nation’s experi- 
| mental farm system. 


At the Manyberries station 
the lands included in the big 
spread cover 65 square miles of 

| deeded and leased grass country, 
‘where fields are measured in sec- 
'tions rather than acres. It’s as 


(big as a lot of counties in the old 


| sections of the country. 


Hobart F. Peters is the officer 
in charge of the station and has 
{associated with him a highly 
‘competent staff. It serves chiefly 
| the beef cattle industry of the 
West, particularly the short- 
igrass country which many live- 
stock authorities believe carries 


HEATING 


i KIRK’S HEATING LIMITED, 
i THREE HILLS, ALBERTA 


We are interested in: Oil 


0 


We have electric power in our home ; 
AIOE Vial 4 
Send complete information by mail. 


old 


My house is new [1 


NAME 


0 


§ Direction from town 


THREE HILLS, ALBERTA 
Have the answers to your Heating Problems ! 


MONEY TO BURN — No ome has money to burn, and yet unwittingly, 
perhaps, you may be doing that very thing. You may be putting your 
money up the chimney in the fornt of high fuel bills. 

WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF KIRK’S LATEST CATALOG! 


rcfhceas cyt oor sem barre tor eaeba ey trary camara UGE C keiayerbar reer: aes areca petite ones honesty pubes so~ smh eretiaertcmeleaaes | 
Please send me information on the items marked below ; 
(9 An automatic heating unit for our building. 


Natural Gas 0 


Have someone ¢all and inspect my old furnace, 
Submit estimate of new job (No charge for estimate.) 
remodeled [j 


the feed. that makes the best 
beef in North America. They are 


probably. right. 
At the station one may see in 


operation flood irrigation, ferti-- 


lizer- experiments with native 
grasses, grazing studies and 
range management. Then there 
are projects in breeding to im- 
prove the Ramboulet and Rom- 
nelet breeds of sheep, .strains 
particularly adapted to the 
range sheep areas of the West. 


The Manyberries and ,Leth- 
bridge experiment stations have 
done outstanding work with a 
project carefully and ably start- 
ed by the late R. C. Harvey, 
noted sheep rancher and breeder 
of Lethbridge, in connection 


with the Romnelet strain, a. 


sturdy dual-purpose, useful 
sheep for the prairies which was 
the dream of Harvey. 

In the cattle activities at 
Manyberries one may see, as did 


-the Vauxhall branch of the Agri- 


cultural Institute of Canada and 


S 


LIMITED 


i] Propane 0 
Stoker-fired o 


Vv. 


This fine range specimen of the new Cattalo strain is three-quarters 


cow and one-quarter buffalo. 
shape of the head. 


the Alberta Institute of Agro- 
logists some time ago, some fas- 
cinating studies in cattle breed- 
ing. 


These include Brahma cattle, . 


that originated in faraway In- 
dia, where cattle are treated 
with sacred respect; and Cat- 
talo cattle that were produced 
at the Wainwright Buffalo park 


-by crossing the native plains 


buffalo or American bison with 
domestic breeds of beef cattle. 

The work started at Wain- 
wright is now being continued 
at Manyberries and with prom- 


‘Ing results. 


Then, too, there is a third in- 

teresting project. There are a 
number of Scottish Highland 
cattle being tested for possible 
useful production under range 
conditions. 
_- It'seems that all the imported 
Brahma bulls did not winter well 
and protection was needed, but 
the Brahma crosses on the beef 
breeds are doing very well. 
These show extra weight for age 
under the rugged range condi- 
tions in the southwest, open 
range country, 


Notice the high shoulders and the unusual 


Sterility is a problem in con- 
nection with the Cattalo bulls, 
and-if this could be overcome, 
Supt. Peters says, it should be 
possible to produce a cattle 
breed of good, winter hardiness. 
’ The .Cattalo experiment has 
attracted world-wide attention. 
It stems back to the Wainwright 
Buffalo park herd, as noted, and 
recalls the heyday of the early 
West when an estimated 50,000,- 
000 buffalo ranged over a million 
square miles of plains from 
Texas north to Lake Athabasca. 


But Southern Alberta was the 
heart of this home of: the first 
“beef” stock that provided the. 
Indians with food, clothing and 
hides for building their teepees. 
The Indians followed the buffalo 
and faced death by famine when 
the vast herds dwindled rapidly. 

The buffalo, following the na- 
tural urges characteristic of 
these lordly beasts, roamed free 
and unrestricted in an immense 
circle route, -from-—the Rio 
Grande river, to the Mississippi, 
north and west through Mon- 
tana and South Alberta to the 
Rockies, and north to the Red, 


Cattalo browsing on the range of Wainwright Buffalo Park where 
‘the herd is flourishing under careful range management. 


Saskatchewan and- even the 
Peace rivers, The famed. 
“Buffalo Bill’ Cody is credited 
with killing as many as 5,000 
buffalo during the great slaught- 
er of the last century. 

During the wide open buffalo 
slaughter a Montana Indian 
named Walking Coyote had an 
idea. Realizing the buffalo was 
headed for destruction he con- 
ceived the idea in 1874, the year 
the Mounties established Fort- 
“Macleod, of starting a herd of 
his own. In 10 years, Walking 
Coyote boasted a herd of 13 
buffalo. Short of cash to further 
‘his venture, he sold his little 
herd to two ranchers, Michael 
Pablo and Charles Allard, for 
$250 a head. “A sidelight here 
carries a bit of tragedy. For all. 
this cash was too much for the 
Indian, He headed for Missoula, 
Mont., blew his new found 
wealth and was found dead un- 
der a bridge near the town. 

White man’s civilization soon 
pushed into the range of the 
Pablo-Allard herd and_ they 
found themselves faced with the 
necessity of finding a new graz- 
ing area for the 500 head they 
now owned. It was then the 
Canadian Government became 
interested seeing here a chance 
-to do something to save just 
about the last herd of the once 
proud monarchs of the Canadian 
plains. 


They bought the herd for 
$250 a head F.O.B. Edmonton, 
the largest herd of buffalo in the 
world. Agent for the govern- 
ment 
“Buffalo” Aotte of St. Jean, 


‘Man., and 75 hand-picked cow- 


boys joined i in the round-up that 


took more than two months. 
By 1907 to 1911 the herd was 


established in its new home in 
Canada. It was at the Wain- 
wright, Alta., preserve that they 
flourished by careful manage- 
ment and there, -too, that the in- 


teresting cross-breeding Soham 


was initiated. 


Alfalfa-Ryegrass 
best pasture 


i egearn years’ grazing tests at 

the SwiftCurrent Experi- 
mental Farm using dryland 
crested wheatgrass, intermedi- 
ate wheatgrass, and Russian 
wild: ryegrass, each with alfalfa, 


using ewes for grazing, has 
‘shown the following: in pounds: 


of mutton crested wheatgrass- 


alfalfa produced 37 pounds, in- 


termediate wheatgrass-alfalfa, 
36..pounds, while the Russian 
wild ryegrass-alfalfa produced 
54 pounds per acre. The results 
have been similar each year. 
The intermediate wheatgass-al- 
falfa was the only one of the 
three which did not stand up 
well to grazing. 


in the deal was Alex 
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Not Roman Chariot Wheels! 


53 Farm ¢nd Ranch Photo. 
Mr. Lloyd Tennis, the manager of the Manitoba Mc.jorial Agricul- 


tural Museum, stands with one foot on an old millstone that was 

believed to have been used on the Red River in or near Winnipeg. They 

were driven by either water or horse power. Not just a simple circular 

stone, each is a composite of 16 separate. stones which have been care- 

fully shaped by a mason and fitted into a tight circular mosaic. The 

surface grooves both ground the grain and ‘ehanneled the flour to the 
outside. 


Moving? Be sure and send us BOTH your OLD and 
“aH NEW address. 


a She is saving so she can continue 
her music studies 


Both have a 


bank account- and 
a purpose for saving 


He is saving so he and his wife 
can take an extended motor trip 


The difference between reaching a goal and 
missing it can be the savings you put by, 
now, in a bank account. - 


Such savings don’t just happen. They involve 
some sacrifice, definite planning. But as 

your dollars mount up you feel a sense of 
accomplishment, of getting somewhere, that 
makes the effort more than worth while. 


Your bank account provides ready cash thaf 
can help take care of any emergency that may 
arise, or open the way to bargains or other 
opportunities. Whatever objective you may have 
in mind, and whatever use your savings may 
ultimately serve, you'll always be glad you saved, 


* Save at a bank — millions do! 


THE CHARTERED BANKS SERVING YOUR COMMUNITY 
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Robert N. Hurley . 


The man pha paints 
the prairies 


LIGHT PLANTS 


For Constant or Standby Use. 


- ph, current. 
~..$275.00 


new.. 
5000 watt Schramm, rebuilt 400. 
coma ae and bg So only. 

r Free Price 
HARRIS. MacH INERY COMPANY 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, U.S.A, 


Roses from seed the first year 


isos unique and novel pot plant, @ genuine 
house Rose that blooms in 4 to 5 
ats months ffom seed with 
clusters of dainty jewel- 
BP. like baby roses, singles, 
semi doubles or doubles, 
in many color variations. 
Pkt. 35¢ postpaid. 


aaah OFFER: 1 5 


ye cash ae 60 for 
posi 


F REE nite Pace SEER a 


cou SEED HOU 
GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


ELLIOTT M. BARNES & CO. 


1411 - 2nd St. East, CALGARY 
Phone AM 9-7674 
-HORSEMAN’S AND ALL 
LIVE STOCK SUPPLIES 


xceN*° McCLELLAND EUEE Lec” 


HOLSTEINS 


ARE 


PROFITABLE 


Heres Why : 
HOLSTEINS | ; 
give more milk. 


HOLSTEINS | 
e give more total butterfat. 
HOLSTEINS : 
sell readily, both on the 
domestic and export mar- 
kets. 
HOLSTEINS bring a good price at the 
block when their useful- 
~ mess is over. 
'STEINS 
not make good vealers because 
of large size at birth. 


HOLSTEINS 


- make the most profit over” 


feed consumed according 
to a government experi- 
ment. : 
NS 
HOLSTEI -make profitable steers 


YOU CAN-MAKE 
MORE PROFIT WITH 
HOLSTEINS ! 


Bs For Information Write : 


The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


BRANTFORD ONTARIO 


is. very seldom that Farm 
and Ranch Review readers 


he 


- read about an artist. But Robert 


N. Hurley, of Saskatoon, is a 
different. artist-—he is an 
artist who paints the prairies. 
In fact he is about the best 
prairie painter in Canada. 
Broadcaster James Minifie, of 


Washington, says of Hurley: 


“He is one of the most authen- 
tic prairie painters.” 

Professor Charles Lightbody, 
of the University of Saskatche- 
wan, says: ‘What the windmill 
was to Rembrandt, the prairie 
elevator is to Hurley.” 

Dr. Max Stern, of the Mont- 
real Art Gallery, has said: “I al- 
ways thought a great deal of his 


sensitive rendering of the Cana- | 


dian prairie scene.” 

Hundreds of comments like 
this have poured in on Hurley 
during the last 20 years. He 
has sold over 1,000 prairie paint- 
ings, mostly to people who move 
away and have a terrific longing 
for the Canadian prairies. 

It was in 1951 that the Hurley 
boom was really on. Four of his 
paintings were presented to 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh as a gift from the 
people of Saskatchewan. After 
that everybody thought it “fash- 
ionable” to own a Hurley.. 


In 1954 a “Hurley” was pre- 
sented to the Rev. Geoffrey F. 
Fisher, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. ~ 


Through the help of Ento- 
mologist Chris Farstad, of Leth- 
bridge, who is an Alberta Hurley 
booster. I traced a “Hurley” 
down to Lord. Beaverbrook 
who wrote me from the Baham- 
as and said: ‘‘Yes, indeed,” that 
he had purchased the “Hurley” 
himself in Montreal. 


This Beaverbrook-Hurley con- 
nection is a coincidental story 


in itself. After the first world 


war Hurley wanted to emigrate 
to Canada, but he had no money. 
Lord Beaverbrook sponsored his 
passage by providing £20. Of 
course he did not know that 
Hurley would become an artist 
and he would colléct his paint- 
ings. 

- In Canada, Hurley found a 
tough life. Through the thirties 


Treatments of 
ARTHRITIS and RHEUMATISM 


constipation 
colds, flu 
gall-bladder 


1 
and associated chronic conditions by. 
MODERN NON-SURGICAL METHODS 


FOOTHILLS CLINIC 


1004 CENTRE STREET N. 


headache 
indigestion 
umbago 


nervousness 
neuritis 
sinusitis 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Complete X-Ray and Laboratory Facilities. Write for free literature. 


by Stan Obodiac 


Robert Hurley with\one of his typical winter farm scenes. iG 


he was on relief for seven years. 
But plenty of time turned him to 
the palette. Using the crudest 
of instruments (a brush he had 
made from hairs out of a 
camel’s tail — he sneaked into 
the Saskatoon Fair one day and 
pulled them out himself!) ‘he 
found his own style. With or- 
dinary beet juice, because he 
had no money for paint, he could 
paint a prairie scene that was 
the most individual seen and one 
that would pull at your heart 
strings. 

Robert Hurley’s earliest 
prairie painting companions 
were Ernest Lindner and 
Mashel Teitelbaum. His earliest 
buyer was Professor P. R. Sim- 
monds who gave him a job at 


the University of Saskatchewan ~ 


Plant Pathology Department. 
From then ‘on Hurley has been 
on the up “samen The University 
people pushed the prairie paint- 
er. He was part of cultured ex- 
pression and part of deep roots’ 
prairie expression. 


Quite the remarkable thing 
about Hurley is that even 
though he is famous as_ the 
prairie painter and can’t paint 
fast enough to keep up with de- 
mand, his prices remain rather 
low. He has been criticized for 
this by other artists, but some- 
how he feels that low prices go 
with the ‘‘prairie feeling”. And 
anyhow, who could afford a 
painting in the thirties? 

Well known people around the 
world own “Hurleys”. I have 
already mentioned a few of 
them, including royalty. Graham 
Spry, the Saskatchewan Agent 
General in London, has several. 
Air Marshal Sir John W. Baker 
has a couple. Author Marjorie 
Wilkins Campbell has two. The 
famous Canadian collector 
Frederick Mendell has several. 
Author Mary Hiemstra has a 
couple. So has Saskatoon Star- 
Phoenix editor Eric Knowles. In 
fact, every prominent prairie 
person seems to possess at least. 


North of: Prince Albert, Robert Hurley stops by a country road 
to catch a prairie scene, while the light: is just right. 


one, including Premier Tommy 
Douglas. 

When Negro singer Kenneth 
Speneer was in Edmonton. he 
just had to have a “Hurley” to 
remind him of the prairies. 
Northwestern University Pro- 
fessor John Logan keeps in 
touch with home by a painting. 

This is the one, positive amaz- 
ing thing about Hurley’s paint- 
ings. They have a terrific pull 
at the_heart-strings of prairie 
_ people, ex-prairie people, or 
journeying people. This pull can 
be described as nostalgia, home- 
sickness, patriotism, provincial- 
ism, and the general feeling that 
these people are the ones who 
have experienced the many in- 
surmountables of the prairies 
and are proud of it. 


Research on grasslands 


A CONDITION which is per- 
haps true of Canada is 
claimed to exist in the United 
States, according to Dr. Willis 
A. King, professor of: dairying 
at Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, in South Carolina. Dr. 
King was speaking at a conven- 
‘tion of members of the Joint 
Committee on Grassland Farm- 
ing. Dr. King said: “Research 
on Grasslands, this country’s 
most expandable resource — 
must be increased. More money 
is being spent for breeding a 
single grain crop than for 
breeding all of the 125 forage 
grasses and legumes under 
study.” Major grassland prob- 
lems demanding research, Dr. 
King pointed out, are plant 
breeding and selection, stand 
establishment, management and 
pest controls, preservation and 


utilization, and breeding and se- - 


lection of cattle to eat and effi- 
ciently convert forage into hu- 
man food. ‘The general phil- 
osophy,” he said, “of many 
farmers and of the government 
favors less cultivation of crops 

and more grass. Cattle num- 
’ bers are increasing, and grass 
is the cheapest source of nutri- 
ents for these cattle.”’ 

“ at Lipari 

Rice is the number one food in the 
Far East. There is good evidence that 
the consumer there will pay more for_- 
rice when he can get it, and that he 
will take wheat only when supplies of 
rice are not adequate. 


The very nature of Robert 


Hurley is associated with this © 


feeling. He has come through 


the despair-and triumphs of the - 


prairies and somehow he has put 
all this immensity of feeling in 
his small water colors. 

But why only water colors ? 
Says Hurley: 
myself fast enough in oils.” 

That is the temperment of the 
man. Now 62 years of age he is 
fully devoted to painting. He 


has one other-passion, too — re-’ 


ligion:-He says, humbly, “Every- 
thing I have done I owe to God.” 

Hurley prays that he will suc- 
ceed with painting. 
his prayers have been answered, 
for he continues to paint the 
western prairie as no man has” 
painted it. 


- Get the killer 


-S cold and snow increase, 
coyotes move into farm- 
yards to prey-on poultry, sheep, 
young pigs and calves. Mr. 
Gurba, Alberta’s Supervisor of 
Crop Protection and Pest Con- 
trol, says this is especially true 
on the fringes of settlement. 
Coyotes move out of forest 
areas where rabbits and mice 
are scarce and into grain fields 
after the more plentiful field 
mice. Their next stop for easy 
food is the farm yard. 

About 45 municipalities plan 
to use “1,080 poison baits” in 
more sparsely settled orig 
says Mr. Gurba. 
prepared and set out by trained 
department and municipal offi- 
cers. These so-called baits are 
effective in reducing over-all 


coyote numbers, but for the . 
experienced at — 


‘killer-coyote’’, 
poultry and live stock killing, 
the best cure is still the use of 
coyote getters and strychnine- 
fat pellets. 

Action taken against coyotes 
early in the winter will reduce 
losses of poultry and live stock 
and help to prevent the re-oc- 
currence of rabies. 


There is room for at least four new 


_poultry processing plants in Manitoba 


because of the increasing demand for 
ready-to-cook poultry, according to 
Hon. F. L. Jobin, minister of industry 
and commerce. This opinion is based 
on a 28-page report, on the subject, 
* recently released. 


“T can’t express _ 


I believe 


They will be’ 
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Don't break the ice 


: [= accidents take a heavy toll 


of life each year in Western 
Canada, and the Red Cross asks 
you to help stop such accidents 
by keeping ice safety rules. 
They offer a short poem which 
may save a life: 
ON INCH thick, KEEP OFF, ~ 
TWO INCH thick ONE may, ' 
THREE INCH thick, SMALL 
GROUPS, 
FOUR INCH thick OKAY. 


Giant mangels 


A GROWER. would require 
very little acreage if he 
could get the results obtained 
by Mr. C. ‘KE. Allred, of Ray- 
mond, Alta. Mr. Allred har- 
vested ten tons of mangels from, 
a 4%-acre plot. And what man- 
gels !- From his crop he was 
able! to select 4 mangels with an 
aggregate weight’ of 7214 lbs. 
Each looked like a large ham, 
with the largest of the four 
weighing 19% Ibs. 


McCLELLAND’S 


NE 
“Pp i 


ar Eats a 


@ EASY TO USE 
@ ONE TREATMENT 


Liquid Pig Wormer 


PZ 


es ate N eon 


@ EFFECTIVE 
given in drinking water 


@ NON TOXIC 
@ NO STARVING OR PURGING 


INE 


NKING isk ATER 
16 0z. -- - $2.00 
32 02. -- - $3.75 


80 Oz. -- - $9.00 


Inquire from Your Local Dealer or 


Write Direct to 


M°CLELLAND | 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES & 
ALBERTA Limireo . 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE CATALOGUE 


Calgary, Alta. 


160 Oz. - - $16.00 


ORDER YOURS 
TODAY ! 


611 - 8th Ave. 


East 


“YOUR LETTER IS | 
IMPORTANT! 
~~ 


On all mail, always include 


@ Your name and return address in 


upper left corner. 


@ Name of person to whom you are 


writing. 


® Street address, rural. route num- 


ber, or post office box number. 


Name of post office (city, town or 
village). 


© Province, state (or equivalent) 


and country. 57-PO-1R 


helps you to ave 


95 Use your Savings Account 


strictly for saving.” 


2. Keep a separate Personal Chequing 


Account for paying bills. 


Try this.new plan at any “Royal” branch, 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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Crossword Puzzle 


“a 
Oy 
elite 


ACROSS 


1 Wall paint- 
ing (pl.) 
4 Wife of 
Zeus 
11 Gumbo 
15 Corsair 
21 Evoke 
22 Ardor 
23 Chinese 
~ wheat flour 
noodles 
24 Positive 
polés - 
25 Skin 
disease 
26 Fundamental 
mass of- 
life tenden- 
cies f 
28 Chanted 
30 Size of 
shot 
31 Spanish 
artist 
32 River of 
England 
33 Pinnacle 
35 Three- 
-penny 
piece 
36 Stringed 
instrument 
38 Compass 
point 
39 Teutonic 
deity = 
40 People of 
a country 
of Europe 
42 Short for 
Confederate 
soldier 
43 American 
musician 
and poet 
45 Teutonic . 
deity 
46 Showers 
47 A scratch- 
ing out 
50 Country 
of Asia 
52 Abraded 
54 Man’s, name 
55 Sinks 


S 


57 Snicker 
60 French 
composer 
61 --—-- of 
Capricorn 
63 Plays a 
part in 
affected 
style 
(slang) 
65 Bristles 


- 66 Dry 


67 Favor 
68 Spinning 


toy 

70 Prevari- 
cator 

72 Tableland. 

13 Japanese 
coin 

74 Winnows 

75 A dolmen 
in Algiers 

77 Group of 
three 

79 Man’s 
nickname 

80 Likes 
better 


82 By ‘ 
83 Liberally 


- 86 Goddess of 


109 Powerful 
explosive 
110 Number 
(pl) k: 
111 Quarrel 
112 Storehouse 
114 Allows 
116 Addresses 
in welcome 
118 Condition 
119 Part of 
the-eye 
121 Immerses 
123 Wild buffalo 
of India 


* 124 Labored 
-125 Choose 


127 Gradings 
129 Cruises’. 
130 Land agp 
measure 
132 Careless¢ 
ness : 
134 Heavy East 
Indian wood 
135 Make 
possible 
sober facts 
oO 


exultation- 
139 Part of 
body ; 


infatuation 141 Observes 
87 Special 142 Pares 
skill in 144 Sicknesses 
some handi- 145 Once 
craft around 
89 Tibetan track : 
gazelle 146 Cry of the- 
90 Act of Bacchanals 
compressing 148 Hebrew 
into a letter 
smaller 149 Heels 
compass over 
94 Babylonian 151 Symbol for 
deity - tellurium 
95 Tract of 152 Prima 
land donna 
99 Farewell- 153 Vegetable 
100 Halt 155 Ship’s 
101 Din officer 
103 Prohibits 156 Estimate 
104 Paid 158 Journey 
athlete __ 160 Changes 
105 Labels 161 Angered 
107 Drinks 162 To box 
slowly 163 Chastens 


DOWN 


1 American 
general 

2 Product of 
nervous 
tension 

3 Russian 


9 Rave 
10 Kind of 
coal 
11 Heavy pub- 
lic vehicle 
12 Retain 2 
13 To free of 
14 Article 


“15 Person who 
“Supports His ~ 


country 


16 Preposi- 


tion 

17 Varangians 

18 Hot-weather 
drinks 

19 Succinct 

20 Compound 
ether , 

27 Lairs . 

29 Native 
metals 

30 Large 
liquid 
container 

33 A water 
spirit 

34 90 (Rom. 
num.) 

36 Exclamation 
of triumph 

37 Persian 
elves 

40 Destined 

41 Long-legged 
bird 

43 Lawful. 

44 Juniperlike 
desert 
shrub 
Gorge 
To tear 


Pe 


SSS! i 
ee 
4 SS ; 
ee te 


Ms 
< 
ee 


..49 College 
~ yell 
51 Be present 
at 


52 Seize 

53 More 
unusual 

54 God of love 

56 Workshop 
of a blacks 
smith 

58 Artist’s 
stand 

59 Prepared 

61 Weight (pl.) 

62 Restrain- 


ing 
64 Feminine 
name 
67 Sea North 
~~. Of Norway 
69 S. American 
seaport 
71 Quoit that 
surrounds 
peg (pl.) 
74 Entertains 
lavishly 
75 Drinking | 
vessel 
16 Affray 
78 Smells 
- $1 Passing 
fancy 
82 Suitable 
84 Greek 
letter 
85 Hearing 


90 Provide 
food for 

91 Shaped like 
an egg- 

92 To deny 

93 Earth’ . 

95 Prepares 
leather. 

96°Fills with 
horror 

97 Angry 

98 Celebrated 

102 One who 
throttles 
(pl.) 


Solution On Page 31_ 


103 Greek 
letter 

106 ‘To slop 
over 

108 Agitates 

110 Taut 

111 Steps, over 
a fence 4 


_ ‘113 Trojan 


hero 

115 Mineral 
spring 

117 Unit of 
energy 

118 Stains 

120 Agrees to. 

122 Guided 

124 Medicated 


pronoun 
128 Arrow 
poison 
129.To season 
130 Kind of 
palm 
131 Competitor 
133:Plural 
ending 
136 Symbol for 
nickel 
137 June --~-, 
actress 


138 Gem 
(pl.) 
_ 140 Material 


made from 
diamond 
fragments 

142 Top of 
head 


143 Cooky 
145 Dwell 
147 Before 
149 Vehicle 


__150 As it 


stands 
(mus.) @ 
152 Flatfish 


154 Correl a, 
of eith., i 


155 Syllable 
of scale. 

157 Symbo! for 
erbium 

159 Artificial 
language | 


Ben S..Plumer retires 


EN S. PLUMER, the farmer and 
rancher from Bassano, Alberta, is a 
big man. physically, standing over six 
feet in height, and he grew in wisdom 
and breadth of mind in the 34 years 
that he rendered exceptional service 
to the farm movement in Western Can- 
ada. His principal activity in that field 
was as a member of the board of 
directors of the Alberta Wheat Pool 
since that organization’s inception in 
the autumn of 1923. For the last four- 
‘teen years he was chairman of that 
board. He served the Wheat. Pool 
movement in the west as a director for 
a longer period of time than any other 
individual. : 

Mr. Plumer was a leading spokes- 
man for the Wheat Pool and other farm 
organizations before royal commissions, 
provincial and federal governments. He 
held various offices in other farm organ- 
izations and was also a member of the 
advisory committee of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. : ; 

Candid in speech and decisive ‘in 
manner, Mr. Plumer made a favorable 


‘impression wherever he spoke, whether 


it be before the highest councils of the 
nation, before commissions or to groups 


_of farmers, small or large. 


He came as a young man to the 
Bassano district from his birthplace at 
Chadwick, Illinois, in 191], and there 
he started farming. He is now the 
owner of substantial acreages of farm 


- land there and at Brooks, and also a 


5,000-acre ranch. Before coming to Al- 
berta he married Miss Florence Mc- 
Creary, who had been a schoolmate.- 
The family consists of three girls and 
three boys. 

At the annual meeting of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool held last December, Mr. 
Plumer tendered his resignation. He 
felt he had completed a heavy task and 
was ready to hand the responsibilities 
on to other hands. The gathering was 
stirred to deep emotion as George 
Bennett, on behalf of the group, ex- 
pressed appreciation of services ren- 
dered by Mr, Plumer and presented him 
and*Mrs. Plumer. with gold watches. 


Sheep housing important 


eae entering ~ the 
sheep industry or expand- 
ing .are. advised by the depart- 
ments of agriculture that ar- 
rangements should be carefully - 
planned as to housing. All 
available information should be 
obtained well in advance of 
building so that plans can be 
given ample study and thought. 
If this is done the operator will 
achieve far more satisfactory 


“arrangements for his particular . 


operation. Information is avail- 
able from any provincial depart- 
ment of agriculture, or district 


‘agriculturists. 


‘¢_Liife 


© 


_In service among the Indians, dedicated young 


missionaries had their own problems — 


TH\HE-Mounted Police and 
others who came with the. 
first white men to the early 
West gained for themselves last- 
ing fame around the world. But 
the young missionaries who 
blazed their spiritual way across. 
the Prairies might well be called 
the unsung heroes. They also 
endured untold loneliness and 
isolation, privations, hardships 
and dangers to bring the Gospel 
Story to those who knew it not. 
It was in 1879 that J. W. Tims 
(later Venerable Archdeacon 
Tims, D.D.), one of these reso- 
lute young men, left his ship- 
building business in England to 
start a four year’s course pre-" 
paratory to becoming a foreign 
missionary for the Anglican 
Church. On the completion of 
his course he was ordained in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and left im- 
- mediately for Blackfoot Cross- 
ing in Southern Alberta, the 
ost assigned him. Years later, 
he became one of the greatest 
living authorities on Blackfoot 
‘customs and language. 

The journey from Liverpool, 
‘England, to Blackfoot Crossing, 
east of Calgary, took six weeks. 
_Arriving in New York he en- 
trained by-rail to Helena, Mon- 
‘tana ,then by stage to Ft. Ben- 
ton, then--overland by I. G. 
Baker’s Express, an open wagon 
drawn .by seven mules, which 
‘brought him to Fort Macleod, on 
‘the Blood Reserve. 

Here the young missionary 
‘was met by Rev. Trivett, Angli- 
can missionary on the Blood Re- 
serve, who took him on a three- 
day tour, initiating him into the 
work among Indians. That first 
‘Sunday they visited several 
camps, in each case going to the 
lodge of the Chief, where a 
crowd of Indians quickly gather- 
- ed. While Rev. Trivett conduct- 
‘ed a short service, the Indians 
sat around smoking and drink- 

_\ing tea. The bucks did not al- 
low their squaws to attend these 
| services. 

_ At the lodge of the head 
‘Chief, Red Crow, they were in- 
_vited to have something to eat, 
‘and had they not watched the 
preparation of the food, it might 


- « » and successes 


have tasted quite - appetizing, 
His squaw took a swig of water 
from an-old whiskey keg, squirt- 
ed it onto her hands and -then 
wiped her hands off with a cor- 
ner of her blanket. Emptying 
some flour, baking powder and 
salt, into a bowl, she added 
water, mixing it with her hands 


‘until it was like dough, then 


fried it over the open fire in the 
middle of the lodge. 


preparation of the bannock, he 
was sure he wasn’t a bit hungry; 
but later he ate his share and 
found it very good. oe 
Rev. -Tims preached. his firs 
sermon at the Police Barracks 
at Macleod, and then proceeded 
on his way to Blackfoot Cross- 
ing by wagon, arriving there six 
weeks after he had left England. 
Here he called to see Chief 
Crowfoot, head of the south 


branch of Blackfoot, and head 
Chief of the Blackfoot Nation, 


consisting of four tribes. Crow- 
foot did not give Rev. Tims a 
very warm welcome; but told 
him that they already had too 
many missionaries. He told him 
that: perhaps Old Sun, Chief of 


the North Branch, would let him. 


stay. 
Chief Old Sun gave the mis- 


sionary a warm welcome,. and |. 
told him he would-be pleased to- 
have him build his house close to” 
his own lodge. He immediately : 
went out and placed four stones’ 


on the prairie about eight feet 


apart, in the form of a square. 
He said to the missionary: “You, 


must not move the stones. That 


will be big enough for a house 


for yourself. It-you build a 
bigger ‘house we shall suspect 


that you are going to have a lot. 


of white men to come and live 
with you and take possession of 
our reserve.” 


Rev. Tims made a trip to Cal- 


gary and- purchased logs for a 
house, 30 x 20-feet. When the 
logs arrived, he placed then on 
the ground outside the square of 
stones, and then told Old Sun 
that he could not get the logs 
inside the space he had laid off. 
He then moved the stones and 


Ola 
eee es 


As the 
young missionary watched the. 
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placed them close to the side of 
the logs, and said they must not 
be moved from that position. 
The house was built and the 
stones remained for a year or so, 
when the Chief was persuaded 
to move them so as to allow the 
house to be enclosed by a fence, 
ten feet from the house. all 
around. : 

After the house was built, Old 
Sun came over one morning and 
invited the missionary to have 
breakfast at his lodge. The next 
morning, and for about twelve 
following mornings Old Sun and 


his wife arrived uninvited, to 
have breakfast with- the. mis- 


-sionary.. He would say, “Don’t 
you remember, you had break- 


fast at our house ?”” 


The missionary opened a room 
in his home as a school for chil- 
dren, and to entice them -to 
come, he gave them colored 
candy. While they learned from 
him, he learned: the Blackfoot 
language from them. He found 
thatthey had few words in their 
vocabulary, but filled out with 
gestures. “Aspastutsit’’ mean- 


(Continued on page 29) 


SHREDS. 
“FINER 


SHRED FINER 
..+- because they have 
blade-like U-teeth, 
triple ptapgered to 
give finer shredding. 


.§ only Top Quality Landrace Swine and 


That’s why finer: buy 
_ New [pea spreaders 


..+ because they have strong, sci- 
entifically designed, replaceable 
paddles to slice manure and deliy- 
er a wider, more uniform pattern. 


It is the opinion of S. F. Dingle. vice- 
president C.N.R. operation, that there 
will be heavier grain shipments over 


. the railways in the New Year. 
s = & 


Poultry producers are advised to 
always consult packing plants before 
delivering poultry in order to insure 
birds are processed soon after deliv- 
ery, and shrinkage held to a mini- 
mum, 


THE LKS 
») 180 AMP 
WELDERS 


. ONLY 


$189.75 


Complete with car- 

bon are torch, 15-{ft. 

welding cable, 12-ft. 
eee cable, 50 amp. plug and outlet, 
0 lbs. electrodes, helmet and manual. 
FIVE-YEAR UNCONDITIONAL guar- 
antee. LKS welder’s strike and main- 
tain the arc exceptionally easy. Try it 
for 80 days and if it does not prove 
completely satisfactory it may be re- 
turned for refund of purchase price. 


Complete range for all types of work, 
including light and heavy welding, cut- 


ting, brazing, heating and soldering. 
Sold from coast to coast. CSA approved. 
L. KRUSHEL & SONS, 

_ _ _ Manitoba 


Morden 


OUR SALE AT EDMONTON WAS A 
SUCCESS | Why? Because we offered 


many that purchased at this sale had 
purchased from us before and as one 
customer stated, ‘‘we like buying from 
Fergus Landrace Swine Farm because 
you always treat us right.’’ Offering 
weanlings, four-months-old, six-months- 
old sows and boars, guaranteed in-pig 
sows, serviceable boars, from the best 
imported blood dines that money will 
buy. Catalogue. 


FERGUS LANDRACE 
SWINE FARM, 
FERGUS _ ONTARIO 


LAST LONGER 
... built to rigid 
standards after tor- 
ture-track and on-farm 
testing. 


125-bu. PTO 


95-bu. PTO’ 


95-bu. 


70-bu. 75-bu,. 4-wheel 


write for free literature 


‘TL ’ 
NEw’ DE Ai ~ sem cQuipment CO. division Aveo DISTRIBUTING CORP) 
Coldwater, Ohio, U.S.A. 


MANITOBA 
Allied Farm Raulpmept Co. Ltd. 
Sutherland Ave. at King 

ipeg, Man, 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Grain Belt Farm Equip., Ltd, 
1348 Halifax St. 

Regina, Sask. 


ALBERTA & B. C. 
Northwest Farm Equip. Ltd, 
Cor, 7th Ave, and 6th St. E, 
Calgary, Alberta 
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Q Specal 
Now Yoarh Message 
Jo Cur Delegate Body. 


An old and valued friend and past 
president of the Central Alberta Dairy 
Pool, Mr. George K: MacShane, sent us a 
letter addressed to all our delegates. 


The message is timely and important 
and we hope that each of you will read 
it and be reminded of not only the 
privilege of being a delegate and repre- 
senting your neighbors and others in your 
district at the annual meeting, but also of 
the responsibility that goes with it. _We 
are very happy to publish this message. 


Mr. MacShane writes : 


The Directors and Management and 
Staff of the Central Alberta Dairy Pool 
express their sincere wish to all our members 


‘fora 


Very Happy New Year 
to all in 1958 


Central Alberta Dairy Poo! 


“ Owned by those it serves” 


with branches throughout Centra! Alberta and in the south 
at Calgary, Brooks and Lethbridge. 


“ 


Farming with the brain 


BENG ingenious with tools 
and machines has its ad- 
vantage. George Matthews, of 
Hardisty, Alta., built himself a 
one-man haying and foraging 
outfit. The main items in its 
construction were an active 
mind, ability to use a welding 
outfit, an old truck chassis, an 
old hammer mill, a pick-up as- 
sembly and a few pieces from 
binders and threshing rigs. 


Now Mr. Matthews can run 
down a windrow of fresh cut 
hay and pick it up, cut it and 
blow it into the combined 
wagon box. If the machine 
plugs he can quickly reverse the 
feed. When the wagon is full 
he can run into the building 
along side the silage pit in his 
feed lot, engage a belt, and hoist 
one side of the wagon box. The 
other side swings open and the 
cut feed slides into the pit. In 
the fall Mr. Matthews can fill 


| the box with straw from com- 


bine windrows. Using a slat 
chain he runs the straw back 
through the cutter again and 
blows it into the hayloft. 


lie . ere 
FLOURY FEE 
ALL BALLED UP ? 


HENKE 


ROLLER MILLS 


CRIMP, CRACK, GRANULATE 
or ROLL ANY KIND OF GRAIN 


WITHOUT 
FLOURING 


e@ Deep corrugated, process hardened 
rolls produce dust-free, digestible 
‘00: 


e Magnetized ‘bars remove ‘‘tramp’’ 
iron. - 


@ Self-aligning roller bearings. 


GET MORE 
FEED 
PER BUSHEL 


Write for details of all models. 


ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD., 
Box 53, Winnipeg, Man. 


GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT 
1348 Halifax St., Regina, Sask. 


ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA 
NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT 


LTD., 
Box 351, Calgary, Alberta 


Happy Winner 


In Te 


Farm and Ranch 
Review Contest 


Dear Sir :-— 


I must answer your welcome 
letter which I received on Novem- 
ber 18th. It was really a big sur- 
prise to me to know I was the 
winner of $1,000.00, and I could 
hardly believe it — I still can’t. I 
give great thanks to know that I 
have been so lucky once in my 
lifetime. We have sent in to so 
many contests and bought tickets 
on cars, but were never lucky 
enough to win and I give great 
thanks again for this one. 


We are just a young couple — 
both in our twenties — and have } 
one little girl who was three in } 
August. We live on a farm : own 
one 14 section and have another 
4 section rented. 


When we moved on our own 
place this summer there were 
only two granaries there, and we 
had to build a house and, oh, 
there were so many things we 
had to have for which this money 
will come in so handy. 


We didn’t send in at first be- 
cause we couldn't sell any wheat 
and we thought we would never 
win anyhow. But all of a sudden 
we thought we'd try it at the end 
of the contest. We listened after 
that, but didn’t hear any more 
about it, so we thought the whole 
thing was finished and we didn't 
think any more about it. 

Many people heard about it 
ever the radio before we knew, 
and I just couldn't believe it 
when they told us I had won. 
When I got the cheque I was so 
shaky and happy I hardly knew 
what to do. Again I am so thank- 
ful and I couldn't express in 
words the way I feel. And we 
enjoy the magazine very much, 
especially the articles of the 
pioneers and the recipes. I am 
so grateful and thankful. I wish 
you all a Merry Christmas and a 
Very Happy New Year. 

Yours sincerely, 
(MBS. ROSIE E. HARDER) 
Gouldtown, Sask. 


Atomic age in dairying 


LL the milk from about 100 
farms, within seven miles 
of Britain’s big Winscale atomic 
energy plant was put on the 
dangerous list recently, when a 
uranium cartridge got out of 
control. The cartridge, used 
in nuclear bombs, became over- 
heated and belched radio-active 
iodine through the plant chim- 
ney. A spokesman told a press 
group that milk tested from the 
farms involved showed as much 
as six times the radio-active 
iodine of normal safety limits. 
“We do not say the situation is 
dangerous, but we felt it neces- 
sary to stop supplies, especially 
for children,” said the plant 
medical man, Dr. McLean. 


No mention was made in the 
news item of how long such a 
ban might last. 


‘Capt. Palliser was here 


APTAIN John Palliser 

wouldn’t know the old place 
now, and he would know it even 
less if the Red Deer River dam 
and the Saskatchewan River 
dam projects ever get beyond 
ithe talking stage. 


_ It is one hundred years since 
‘Palliser, representing the Bri- 
tish government, came to Can- 
ada to size up the country, east 
of the Rocky Mountains to 
Upper Canada. : 


Palliser was not impressed 


‘with the country and. wrote of 
‘it: “Nothing but desolate plains 
meet the eye.” 


Not too far. from where he - 


probably got his worst im- 
pressions, ..the. much talked 
about Palliser Triangle, now 


Stand four thriving modern. |, 


cities, Regina, Saskatoon, Ed- 
monton and Calgary. 


He’ could hardly’ be blamed 
for failing to foresee that this 
region would, in a very few 
: decades, be growing more 
wheat than the country would 
know what to do with; or that 
fine cattle and sheep would 
abound where. the “buffalo 
‘roamed”’. 


“Coming from the damp green 
climate of Britain, in dry years, 
ithe western prairies must in- 
i\deed have looked barren and 
hopeless of a future to lee 
‘Palliser. 


‘Palliser was not the only 
early explorer to make discour- 
aging reports on the future 
prospects of the west. Many 
others were of his opinion, no 
doubt: because they were sur- 
veying a scene for the first time 
completely different to the 
‘countries from which they 
came. 


Fortunately, their viewpoints 


failed to stop Western Canada’s 
‘stubborn pioneers. 


‘Rapeseed prospects 


i keto possibility that Saskatch- 
ewan farmers may want to 
triple their rapeseed was Seen 
by A. D. Miller, manager of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool vege- 
table oil plant at Saskatoon re- 
cently. 


Last year’s acreage in Sas- 
‘katechewan was 435,000 acres, 
Mr. Miller said. Judging from 
the number of inquiries received 
so far at the mill about seed, it 
is apparent that next year’s 
acreage might reach 1,500,000 
‘acres. Mr. Miller doubted. if 
seed for such an acreage would 
‘be available, and he also warned 
‘that it might be extremely diffi- 
cult to successfully market the 
crop from such a large acreage. 
Europe appears to be self suffi- 
cient in rapeseed, or to have a 
surplus. Owing. to embargoes 
and tariffs the U.S. is not-a 
market. The only solution to 
@ rapeseed surplus, then, is in 
‘the further development of the 
Canadian market, a solution not 
Tikely to be too quickly realized. 


“Then | dreamed { got this chicken 
thief cornered in the barn - Biffl 
Socko!” 
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Caribou decline 


ONE of the poorest calf crops 
in years has cut the Cari- 
bou herds of Canada’s north- 
lands to an estimated 200,000, 
federal wildlife officials say. 
The rapid decline of the 
north’s most important game 
animal is bringing consideration 
of new recommendations urg- 
ing stringent control measures, 
and a possible review of Indian . 
and Eskimo hunting rights. 


‘WITH EACH PURCHASE 


Yours FREE with each purchase 
of Vacuum or Floor Polisher 
| shown below. 


This beautiful 4-piece Matching Pen & Pencil 
Set beautifully boxed contains : 


@ Automatic Retractable Ball Point Pen. 


@ Automatic Pencil with Reserve Lead 
Chamber and Eraser. 


@ Lever Action Filling Fountain Pen. 


® Key Chain Flashlight. Complete with 
Bulb and Battery. : 


Exactly as advertised in LIFE and the SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST. 


2° BRAND NEW 
e 1 YEAR SERVICE 
GUARANTEE 


coum CLEANER 


COMPLETE WITH ATTACHMENTS 


: Direct From | 
$ ; 9 Manufacturer 
3 To 
Each 8° 


You 


DELIVERY 


2-BRUSH 
FLOOR 
POLISHER 


r : 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY TO YOUR NEAREST BRANCH 


MONTREAL VACTRIC (CANADA) LTD. WINNIPEG 
DEPT. FR-2 
eas ae sled 1am 21 years of age, or over, and I would like to try ibe pire tr dik 


the appliance checked below in my own home at no 
obligation. 


(] VACUUM CLEANER 


MONTREAL, P.Q. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


(-] POLISHER 


TORONTO 
iecseerrentreniet SS Mai RMee 2 St i eh a a VANCOUVER 
1163 VICTORIA” |appress ___.......___. 

PARK AVE 0 IR oe ee el hee el 1789 KINGSWAY, 


—~ TORONTO, ONT. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


_U pealpan 


OM Afternoon oO Evening 


“What makes you tink it's over- 
loaded?” 


FABULOUS F REE. cirt! , 
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Pz NPE 


We welcome in a brand new 
year, 
The year one — nine — five 
— eight ; 
We wish you Happy New Year, 
Though ’tis a few days late. 
eB NEVER ceases to please me 
that every time I ask: for 
your help with some question 
you hasten to jump into the gap. 
I can’t say it surprises me for 
during many years past the 
readers of this page have proved 
repeatedly they. like to help 


their sisters in distress — and 
they do that very thing. Six of 


Q.: My family is fond of milk 
puddings, but I have trouble with 
the milk scorching. How can I 
prevent. this ? 
. As Place milk in pan (I prefer 
a heavy aluminum). Add part 
of the sugar that will be needed 
for the pudding. DO NOT STIR. 
Place over direct heat. It will 
come to boil without scorching. 
Proceed with the pudding stir- 
ring constantly then, — (Mrs. 
M. W., Jeffrey, Alta.) And a 
Calgary reader who doesn’t 
want her name used suggests 
that if sugar, or both sugar and 
salt are added, the milk will not 
scorch. Or, another trick is to 
grease the pan with salad oil or 
butter. 


' Q.: In a home-made sausage re- 
Cipe that was placed on this page 
in Nevember the writer said to 
use condensed smoke, and now 
several have written in asking me 
where this can be obtained. 

A.: I have made inquiries at 
all the largest food stores and 
have not been able to get it as 


the problems that were dealt-- yet — I'll go on trying. 


with in the November issue re- 
ceived able help from some 
readers. In fact in the case of 
how to make hominy there were 
many replies. Now I’m going to 
deal with the six questions re- 
ferred to above and then if 
room permits I'll include others 
that have come to me during 
November and first part of De- 
cember. Here goes : 


HEARING BAD? 


- « « then you'll be aN 
happy to know how 
we have improved 
the hearing and re- 
lieved those miserable 
ear noises, caused by 
catarrh of the head, 
for thousands of peo- 
ple (many past 70) 
who have used our 
simple Elmo _Palli- 
ative HOME TREAT- 
MENT. This may be 
the answer to your 5 
prayer. NOTHING TO WEAR. Here 
are SOME of the symptoms that may 
likely be causing your catarrhal deaf- 
ness and ear noises: Head feels stopped 
up from mucus. Dropping of mucus in 
throat. Hawking and spitting. Mucus 
in nose or throat every day. Hearing 
. worse with a cold. Hear — but don’t 
understand words. Hear better on clear 
days. Worse on rainy days. Ear noises 
like crickets, bells, whistles, clicking, 
escaping steam or others. If your con- 
dition is caused by catarrh of the head, 
you, too, may enjoy wonderful relief 
such as others have reported during our 
ast 20 years. 
PROOF OF RELIEF AND 30 D 
TRIAL OFFER. THE ELMO COMPANY 
‘DEPT. FFR-1 DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Better Than Ever 


fet 


CREAM-EGG 
LAYERS FOR 
TOP PROFIT ™ 


ORDER Hy-Line 123 


AGNEW. CHICKS LTD., 
CALGARY, ALTA, 


WOODMAN HATCHERIES, 
NORTH EDMONTON, ALTA. 


BRETT-YOUNG SEEDS LTD., 
. WINNIPEG 13, MAN. 


MODERN HATCHERIES, 
DAUPHIN, MAN. 
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Q.: I have heard that green to- 
matoes ripened in the house can- 
not be canned successfully. 


A: Mrs. G. H., Maloneack, 
Sask., says : “I add 2 tsps. sugar 
to each quart and we find them 
so much nicer,’ and she also 
adds, “I used to wrap:the to- 
matoes in paper and store in 
‘a dark place, but now I place 
them in room temperature and 
they ripen much more quickly— 
and possibly that improves the 
flavor as well,” 


Mrs. D. H. C-Cluny, Alta., 
says: “My brother is a cannery 
man and he says no tomatoes 
ripened north of California re-- 
tain their good taste and he 
sends there for his canning to- 
matoes.”’ 


Q. My home canned tomatoes 
and juice always separate and al- 
though we prefer the taste of the 
home canned ones they would 
look so much better if they would 
congulate. — (Mrs. J. F., East Ar- 
row Park, B.C.) 

A. I have had home canned 
tomatoes act in this unobliging 
way, too, but I found by shaking 
the jar vigorously all was well 
again. 


Note: I have a very fine re- 
eipe for canned tomatoes and 
I’ve made a note to insert this in 
next August’s issue. Also 
might state that for all those 
who favored my recipe for 
green tomato relish I have what 
I think is even a better recipe 
-that is called Cantaloupe relish 
that I shall also place in next 
August copy, watch for it. 


Q.: I have heard that an 18th 
century dollar is worth around 
$700. 

A. 1 got -two replies about 
this. One woman, Mrs. W. R., 
Wolseley, Sask., quoted me a 
list of prices for coins, but she 
didn’t say where she got these 
prices, but another letter came 
from a professional Numisma- 
tist.. His name and address are: 
Cee Tannahill, 2725 - 24th Ave., 


Regina, Sask. Anyone interest-. 


If you can keep your little boy or girl busy in 


bed, she or he won’t 


mind staying there when a slight cold, or sore throat makes it wise for 


the child to be there. 


If there’s a handyman in the family he can 


make a very convenient bed-tray from a board and four fegs; it will 
answer the purpose as much as a tricky one from ‘the store because 
the child can wiggle around beneath it as she colors~or draws or 


writes. letters. 


If there is no handyman then open-up two legs of a 


card-table; stand them on the floor close to:the bed, and leave the other 


two folded under. 


Rest the table on a plump pillow on the bed to hold 


it level. With some sort of table like this any child will keep busy and. 
happy and the sick-a-bed-time will go quickly. 


ed in old coins may write him. 


Q.:: Why do my peaches and 
pears turn. dark after they are 
conned ? 

A,: Mrs. N. A. F., Castor, Alta., 
says: “Be careful that the fruit 
isn’t too ripe or they will turn 
dark when cooked.” 


Mrs. J. E. C., Knee Hill Val- 
ley, Alta., has this suggestion : 
“Hirst I put hot syrup in the jar; 
peel pears or peaches; quarter 
-them and drop into the hot 
syrup. Since . adopting — this 
method I’ve bid good-bye to dis- 
colored fruit.” oo 

Q.: Can anyene give me infor- 
mation on cooking ripe corn and 
using lye? I believe this dish is 
rightfully called hominy. 


As HOMINY 


I told you I had never prepar- 
ed this dish, but I also told you 


that I’m sure others had, espe-~ 


cially those coming from the 
southern States. I would like to 
give credit to many women who 
all wrote in such nice informa- 
tive letters which I am going to 
quote from, but really there 
were so many that I’d better not 
take up the space in listing you 
all, so Tl just say, “Thanks a 
million for your timely help.” 
Now, there was this main differ- 
ence in its preparation some 
called for lye and some for bak- 

ing soda. Some readers felt 
that the use of lye was danger- 
ous and required too much 
washing and endangered the 
hands of the user. 


Shell a gallon of large grain- 


ed white corn. Place in an iron 
pot with water enough to cover. 
Dissolve 3 ozs. of lye or 3 thlsps. 
baking soda. Let soak over 
night. In morning place over 
fire and boil 2!/. or 3 hours until 
husks are all loosened. ‘The 
soda or lye will turn the corn 
yellow so drain off all water. 
Place in tub or large dishpan 
and wash in several fresh 


waters. Next replace on stove 
and boil in 3 or 4 fresh waters. 
Your hominy will now:be white © 
and tender (it should be after 
all that work). You will finally 
have about 21, gallons. Drain 
well and*mix-with a little salt 
and put away in stone jar. 


TO CAN HOMINY — Place 
the hominy loosely in hot, sterile 
jars. Fill jars within 1 inch of 
top with boiling waterand pro- 
cess 3 hours. Remove jars 
and tighten lids to seal com- 
pletely. ‘ 


NOTE: Address your household 
problem to Aunt Sal, in care of 
Farm and Ranch Review, Box 620, 
Calgary, Alberta, ; 


Aunt Sal. 


\ 


The large deposits of Marl that 
exist in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
will soon be put to a practical use; 
the manufacture of cement. - A ce- 
ment plant in the Big Lake area, 
near. Edmonton, will institute the ini- 
tial large scale use of marlin Western 
Canada. Marl is a crumbly substance © 
chiefly of clay and calcium carbonate. 
It is considered a valuable mineral and , 
in Canada has remained virtually un- 
touched. In the United States about a 
billion and a half tons are used annu- , 
ally in the production of cement. 


CUCKOO CLOCK 
py / A 


\"2 


from ; 
GERMAN 
_ BLACK 
Zt Bian FOREST 
Now $995 
only 
Postpaid duty-free 


Shipped Direct To You | 
from EUROPE 


This iow ‘price possible only 
“through our unique- direct im- 
Z port plan. Genuine German 
CUCKOO CLOCK with weight and pendulum movement. 
Excellent timekeeper. Cuckoos cheerily every quarter 
hour in clear pleasing voice. HAND CARVED tn tradi- 
tional degign by famous Black Forest wood carvers, | 
walnut finish. Perfect for den, bedroom. ale . 


Antique 
"es room or kitchen. Shipped direct from 


cove, child 
more one addressed te the same person.) | 
only $3.95 for each. No C.0.D.’s. Postman collects 15¢ | 


foreign package charge which can’t be prepaid. 
taction-or-money-back guarantee, ! 


ED LURIE, Dept. 400 
6? Warren St.. Rexbury. Massochusetts / 
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There’s nothing I like better, 
Than a lunch of toast and tea; 
There’s something in that simple 
fare, 
That suits me perfectly. 
REMEMBER a friend of mine 


used to say that when the 


supper or luncheon menu was 
on the skinny side she always 
made coffee for when the fra- 
grance of that pungent bever- 
age was wafited throughout the 


house the family was deceived 


into thinking that the meal was 
going to be more abundant than. 
it really was. Well I feel that 
same way about toast! There’s 
a particular nutty smell to toast 
that one never encounters else- 
where. Whether it is breakfast, 
dinner or supper or an in-be- 
tween snack or a bedtime tidbit, 
I instinctively reach for the 
toaster. 

The little boy’s definition of 
toast being “burned bread . 


scraped’, doesn’t fit in with the 


results achieved when using a 
fine electric toast maker, 

‘It may be downright heresy to 
say so, but no modern toasting 
machine can turn out better grade 
of toast than what one could 
make over the red coal fire. 


Here’s one way to cut the food bill. 

Mrs. John Dyck, of Swift. Current, 

~ Sask., is holding a huge mushroom 

about a foot in diameter which was 

found in the cow pen one wet morn- 

ing. The picture was sent in by her 
sister, Miss Elizabeth Wall. 


You young just-starting-out 
housewives likely don’t remem- 
ber when we allowed the fire in 
the old coal stove to get down 
to the red coal stage and then 
we'd call it ‘just right for toast- 
ing.” It is just in memories that 
I feel any inclination to relive 
those “dear old days” and be- 
cause I am old enough to have 
remembrances of other times I 
can appreciate the modern ap- 
pliances that only take an auto- 
‘matic flip to operate. Because 
of my fondness for toasted 


bread my nice pop-up toaster 


tops the list. 

If Santa left such a toaster 
under your tree this past Christ- 
mas maybe a word of advice 
won't come a-miss. For even 
the best of equipment craves 
some attention and care. Sur- 
plus crumbs have to go some- 
where and that place is in the 
crumb tray. If you get careless 
about frequent dislodging of 
these crumbs you'll likely be re- 


warded by burnt toast. 


So 
every single day — and I mean 
every day — invert the toaster 
and wipe out the tray with a 
slightly damp cloth and if you 
see crumbs clinging to the wires 
insert a soft bottle brush and 


dig them out. But don’t shake 


the toaster thinking that. will 
chase out the crumbs faster. 
Household equipments when of 
a good manufacture are sturdily 


built, but-they are delicate me-. 


chanism and do not take kindly 
to shaking, 

There are a whole host of foods 
that immediately seem more extra 
special when ~served in accom- 
paniment with toast. 


Of course eggs come most 
readily to mind; then ‘there’s 
the large family of cheeses and 
left-over meats and meat 
spreads and soups of all kinds. 
Generally when we serve toast 
with soup we cut them into 
croutons.. This is such a tony 
word, but it just means cubed 
toast, but I’d rather have these 
cubed toasties any day than 
“store crackers’, that is, if I 
don’t have to be proper enough 
to have to eat them in the hand. 
They’re so much nicer sloshed 
into the soup. 

When my. little grand- 
daughter comes visiting her 
favorite dish is cinnamon toast. 
She never seems to tire of it, so 
I keep a big’ salt shaker always 
filled with a: mixture of cinna- 
mon and sugar. It makes her 


own toast, butter it liberally and 
dose the cinnamon topping on 
it. I know of lots of real grown- 


| up ladies that fancy this deli- 


cacy, too, and, in fact, I remem- 
ber the swankiest. tea-room I 
ever visited featured this on the 
tea hour menu and IJ ordered it. 
(Of course, the fact that it was 
the only item less than a-dollar 
had nothing to do with my 
choice!) 


There are different types of 
toast, like everything else. One 
may see them featured in a 
cook book under such headings 


“as, melba toast (which is very 


much overrated being only 
bread toasted to a crisp); then 
there’s milk toast, which is just 
a white Sauce made by combin- 
ing flour, salt, butter and milk 
and pouring it over toast.. Then 
there’s cream toast which, of 
course, has cream added :to the 
above ingredients and butter 
Scotch toast which is made by 
spreading brown sugar over 


buttered toast and placing un- 


der the broiler flame. And one 
can employ that-same trick with 
cheese or meat spread and using 
the broiler flame to help you out 
in a pinch. I’ve done that many 
a time when unexpected com- 
pany caught me without the 
makings for a nice lunch. But I 
think buns are better than bread 
for this: just split buns, butter 
lightly and place a slice of 
cheese or canned meat on each 
half and presto you'll have a 
repast you can serve~ with a 


feel so important to make her | 


© 
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BUNS 


Tempting 


Easy to make... 
delicious piping hot ! 


* 


Whether you serve them fresh from the oven for tea- 
time snacks, or toasted and generously buttered for break- 
fast, the whole family will cheer when you serve delicious, 
fragrant Sugar ’n’ Spice Buns. ‘They’re easy to make, too, 
with Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast...so when you 


bake at home, why not surprise your family with this’ 
sugar °n’ spice treat ? 


SUGAR 'N’ SPICE BUNS 
Makes 32 buns 


Work in 
2Y2 cups more (about) once-sifted 
all-purpose flour 


Wash and dry 
% cup seedless raisins 
Yq cup currants 
Scald 
1 cup milk 
Remove from heat and stir in 
Y3 cup shortening 
Y2 cup granulated sugar 
Cool to lukewarm. 
In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
Y2 cup lukewarm water 
2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved, 
Sprinkle with contents of 
2 envelopes Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 
Sift together 3 times —~ 
- 2 cups once-sifted all-purpose flour 
1Y2 teaspoons salt 
2 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
Ya teaspoon grated nutmeg 
Y4 teaspoon ground cloves 
Stir the lukewarm milk mixture and 
1 well-beaten egg 
into the yeast mixture. 


Stir in the sifted dry ingredients and beat until 
smooth and elastic. Stir in the fruits and beat well. 


Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough until smooth and elastic. 

Place in a greased bowl and brush lightly with 
melted butter or margarine. 

Cover and set dough in warm place, free from 
draft and let rise until doubled in bulk—about 
1% hours. Punch down dough. Divide dough in 
half, Form each half of dough into a roll 16 
inches long. Cut each roll into 16 pieces. Form 
into balls and place 16 balls in each of two 

- greased 8-inch square cake pans. 
Brush liberally with melted butter or margarine, 


Combine 

Yo cup granulated sugar 

‘1 feaspoon ground cinnamon 
and sprinkle buns with this mixture. Cover and 
let rise until a little more than doubled in bulk— 
about 1% hours. Bake in a moderate oven, 
350°, 30 to 35 minutes. 


Needs no refrigeration Keeps fresh for weeks //] 
3 Always active, fast rising ! 
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The Farm and Ranch Review is one 
of the best read farm journals. . It 
has real advertising appeal. 


RUPTURE 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


(A Piper Brace Product). 
Pat’d 1954 


‘No Fitting 
Required 


Enjoy new freedom to run, swim, 
Work, play, 


Shae 
Right or Left 

Side bands! 'TTING, Merely ad- 
just back nein and leg straps, snap 
in front! Give measurement around 
#9 lowest part of abdomen, state right, 
left side or double. Postage prepaid 
except C.0.D.’s. Delay may be dan- 

gerous! Order today! 

Over 1,000,000 Grateful Users! 


20-Day Trial — Satisfaction Or 


Money Back! 
PIPER BRACE CO. 
(CANADA) Dept. FR-18 


1242 McGill College Ave., Montreal 2, Que. 


IFyo you 1a Feel 


ALIN 


These days most people work under 
pressure, worry More, sleep less. Thi 

strain on body and brain makes physica 
fitness easier to lose—harder to regain. 
Today’s tense living, lowered resistance, 
overwork, worry—any of these may affect 
normal kidney action. When kidneys get 
out of order, excess acids and wastes 
remain in the system. Then backache, 
disturbed rest, that “tired-out’ heavy- 
headed feeling often follow. That’s the 
time to take Dodd’s Kidney Pills. Dodd’s 
stimulate the kidneys to normal action. 
Then you feel better—sleep better —work 
etter. Ask for Dodd’s Kidney Pills at 
any drug counter. 53 


VOLUME CONTROL 
TRANSMITTER 4 


Makes Life Worth Living | 


Give Hearing in BOTH EARS 
ALL THESE FEATURES 
@ No receiver button in ear. 
No cord. 
-e No attachments behind ear. 
Nothing to hide. 
od ee light, comfortable. 


flourish by ‘the time the tea is 


brewed. 


A great favorite at our house 
especially: for a quick Sunday 
night meal is the easy to fix 
French toast. Just in case you 
haven't served this lately, I'll re- 
view the ingredients: / 


FRENCH TOAST 


Combine 3 eggs slightly beaten with 
2 cups milk 
4 teaspoon salt 


This is enough to make 12 
slices of toast. Don’t cut the 
bread too thin and don’t add 
sugar unless you plan to serve 
it as'a dessert. We like it. with 
odds and ends, 
chooses for himself. It’s a 
grand way to clear out the 
fridge. 


And where there’s toast 
there’s crumbs. And that re- 
minds me of.a letter I received 
from a reader in Vancouver who 
tells us how she utilizes bread 
crumbs at her house. It is really 
unique and besides that it is one 
of the cutest, wittiest letters 
that has come to my desk-for 
some time. But I can’t do it 
justice in the space I have left 
so I'll save it for next month. 
Watch for it. She signs herself 
“Old Timer’. ._ I’m so sure you'll 
enjoy this dear Old Timer’s let- 
ter just as I did — in February. 


Bye bye for now, and every 
good wish. Aunt Sal. 


LipseeeArms..<Legs 


After trying many things, 
Now Happy’ at developed asimple, inex- 
pensive method to remove unsightly hair. 
Its regular use helps thousands retain admira- 
tion, love, or My FREE book cxplsins 
wonderful method, proves actual succes: 
ed in plain envelope. Also TRIAL OFFER. 
Write Annerre Lanzertn, P.O. Box 600, 
Devt. G-142 Toronto, Ontario. 


e Hearing aid hidden inside 
glasses. Tiny, almost invisible 
tube carries sound to the ear. 

e Full range, full dimensional, 
higher fidelity hearing. es 


:P. O.. 
Mail coupon Rush me in 


today for 


FREE BOOK! 


No obligation! 


Name— 
aioe! 
Tow 


Pecapacensceseesannnone 


how only Beltone Hearing Glasses hide deafness as 
never before, give hearing in BOTH EARS, and pro- 
vide other amazing benefits. 


ode neae canoe ceaasesaaneaseds sane rasassessaneesecnsnsmenaes: 


i { Beltone Hearing Aid Go., Dept, 4-488, ¢ 
Box 52, Rosemount, Montreal, Que. 


plain wrapper FREE book that reveals 


‘one____Sta! ite 


: 2 OA as eee 


each fellow ” 


Here's An Idea .... 


jruut Nut Bread 


The Swedes have a custom called a Kaffee Klatsch. No 


special reason is required; 


it just happens when two or more 


friends begin talking over a cup of coffee. But to make the Kaffee 
Klatsch complete we suggest a delectable sweet bread to go with 
the coffee, in mid-morning, mid-afternoon or over the evening cup 


Heir 
OFF Face 


from Janua: 


of tea. It’s especially delightful toasted at breakfast. 

In this recipe there’s no need to scald the milk for it is made 
with instant non-fat dry milk in powder form. The flavour may 
be varied by using different kinds of candied fruits, and almonds 


and walnuts can add extra flavour. 


following : 
> » 8% cup non-fat milk powder 
1% cup granulated sugar 
1'4 teaspoons salt 
Yq cup soft butter 
Y cup boiling water 
Yo cup lukewarm water 
2 teaspoons granulated:sugar 
2 envelopes active dry yeast 


For two loaves, you need the 


2 well-beaten eggs 
4\4 cups (about), once-sifted all- 
_ purpose flour 
1 teaspoon ground mace 
1 cup cut-up candied fruits 
Y cup finely-chopped toasted 
almonds 
Y cup chopped walnuts 


“Combine the dry milk powder, the 42 cup sugar and salt in a 


large mixing bowl; and add the butter. 


stir well. Cool. 


Pour in boiling water and 


Meantime, measure lukewarm water into-a small bowl and 


stir in 2 teaspoons sugar. 
minutes and stir well. 
powder mixture. 


Sprinkle with yeast. 
Stir yeast mixture into lukewarm milk- 
Stir in well-beaten eggs and 244 cups of the 


Let stand ten 


flour which have been sifted with the mace, and beat until smooth 


and elastic. 


enough additional flour to make a soft dough me 


- Stir in mixed candied fruits, almonds, walnuts and 


: two cups or more. 


Turn out dough on floured board and knead until smooth. Cover. 
Let rise in a warm place, free from draft until double in bulk .... 


about 114. hours. 


Punch down and turn out on lightly floured board. Halve the 


dough and shape halves into loaves. 
(414. by.814 inches top inside measure). 
rise in a warm place until doubled in bulk . 


Place in greased loaf pans 
Grease tops. Cover. Let 
. about-144 hours. 


Bake in moderately hot oven (375 degrees F.) about 35 minutes. 
Font and frost with icing and garnish with nuts and fruit. 


: fark: fatalities 


THe farm fatality picture 
continues to be discourag- 


‘ing. In Alberta, for instance, 


farm accidents claimed 55 lives 
rom until the middle 
of October, 1957. This total was 


without the harvest being com: 


pleted. 

Heading the list as a farm 
killer is-the farm tractor: twen- 
ty-two people. Five of these 
were between two and eight and 
were run over by tractor opera- 
tors. Four were from twelve to 
sixteen, all operating tractors. 


One of these deaths happened 


on the field, the others on the 
highway. Six ranged from 20 


to 43 years. The 20-year-old. 
was -a passenger on a tractor. 
The last 7 jo che in age om 
«54 to 79. 


Fire claimed 13 rural lives; 
eight children and five adults. 


_ Eight deaths were caused by ~ 

farm trucks. Six of these 
ranged in age from 1!/ to 18 
years. 


Under miscellaneous deaths, 
12 were listed. Lightning and 
hay balers each took two lives; 


gasoline fumes, a power water 


pump, a PTO on a combine, a 
potato digger, a fall, a power 
saw, a power drill and a berserk 
bull, each accounted for one 
death. 


According to the “ihditn 
Safety Council, while some of 
these deaths could be classed as 
true accidents, most could have 
been prevented with a little care 
and thoughtfulness. 
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. WESTERN CANADA PRECIPITATION MAP. 
- .- SHOWING PRECIPITATION FROM AUGUST {ST TO OCTOBER 3IST. 1957 


ALBERTA — 


A backward look at the mois- 
ture picture on the prairies 
shows that generally speaking, 
the 1957 situation was better 
than normal and certainly bet- 
ter than in 1956. This applies 
to quantity of moisture rather 
than the timing of rainfall. 

The overall situation, com- 
bining the figures for both stub- 


* ble and summerfallow and tak- 


ing into account the accumu- 


COMPILED AND CHARTEO BY 


SEARLE GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


SASKATCHEWAN 


lated reserves of the previous 
year, the growing season rain- 
fall and the fall rains, gives the 


1957 situation in the three 
Prairie Provinces as 103% of 
normal, compared with 87% of 
normal in 1956. ; 

Although the picture is far 
from uniform, moisture - re- 
serves are now generally more 
favourable for crops to be sown 


Government farm loans 


HE Canadian Farm Loan 
Board in its last report for 
the year ending March 31, 1957, 
declared : During the year the 
Board approved 2,921 loans for 
a total of $13,978,700 as com- 
pared with 2,057 loans for 
$8,309,650 in the preceding 
year. This was the largest 
amount approved for loans in 
any one year since the Board 
commenced -Iending in 1929. 
The average loan was $4,785 as 
compared with $4,040 in the 
previous year. Approximately 
58.5 per cent of. the total 
amount was approved to buy 
land and pay land-secured debt 
as compared with 49.6 per cent 
for these purposes in the pre- 
ceding year. . 
Loans to September of this 
year show an increase of 60% 
over last year. Funds are lent 
to farmers, by the Board, for 
periods up to 30 years. The 
present interest rate charged is 
5%. ; 


Wheel weights 
for tractors 


ESTS .show that a rubber- 
tired tractor will pull about 
one-half its own weight without 
excessive slipping. This figure 
will vary with soil conditions, 
but it is a safe figure to use in 


estimating how much a tractor 


will pull. = 
Different tread designs may 
make some difference, but for 
general farm work the weight 
on the tire is the important fac- 
tor Extra wheel weights are 
_necessary if the tractor is to be 
used on low speed heavy draft 
work. : 


Bringing in the spuds 
Ry England farmers have be- 
come short-tempered with 
their potato marketing board, 
which many claim has not im- 
proved potato quality or price to 
the farmer or consumer.: . 
This fall the minister of 
labor had to appeal for volun- 
teers to pick potatoes. Lord 
Beaverbrooks’ London’ Daily 


, Express suggested to the mar- 


keting board: “You 600 mem- 
bers of the board’s office staff 
put down your pens and go out 
and pick up potatoes.” 


AS COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE OF 10 YEARS OR MORE 


EXCELLENT 


MANITOBA 


BOUNDARY OF . 
CROP AREAS 


on summerfallow land than they 
were last year. A fairly wide 
area of Southern Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, however, are some- 


-what deficient in moisture. The 


Searle Grain Co., which provid- 


ed these figures, states that the - 


greater part of the oats, barley, 
rye, and flax will be sown on 
stubble land. Stubble land will 
also start the season with more 
moisture. 


The caffeine squeeze 


f heres farmer gets few coffee 
breaks in his long day, but 
now the city coffee-break is 
reckoned as another-factor in 
rising commodity prices. On the 
basis of two, 15-minute, coffee- 
breaks (a statistician says) for 
240 working days an employee 
is taking time out equivalent to 
15 paid days. One large eastern 
firm estimates the coffee-break 
at a cost of $180,000 a year; one 
of the continents largest banks 
puts the cost to it of over 
$100,000. 


Where the money goes : 


if beg storage charges on U.S. 
farm surpluses amount to 
over $40,000.00 every hour. 


WINA 
1958 FORD 


STYLESIDE PICK-UP 
TRUCK 


And Other Valuable Prizes by entering 


PRINGLE’S | 


Estimate The Profits 
CONTEST 


Write today for entry form and full 
particulars of Pringle’s New Profit- 
Proven Poultry Programme featuring : 


“H & N” NICK-CHICK LEGHORNS 


Tops as profitable egg producers. 


NICHOL’S MEAT STRAIN CHICKS 


More meat on less feed. 


PARMENTER REDS 


The leading brown egg layer. 


PARLAY 333 CROSSBREDS 


A Leghorn-Parmenter cross which 
surpasses all other cross-breeds. 


LIGHT SUSSEX | 


A popular farm flock breed. 


HART-SCHNEIDER STRAIN 
BBB TURKEY POULTS 


One of the oldest and best known 
strains in California and Oregon. 


Write for your entry form for 
“Pringle’s Estimate-The-Profits’’ Con- 
test today. 


PRINGLE 


Electric Hatcheries 


CALGARY, EDMONTON, SOUTH 
EDMONTON and CHILLIWACK, B.C. 


NEW! REVOLUTIONARY 
WONDER BUILDING 


Adaptable to Industrial, Commercial or Farm Use 
, The Only Steel Farm Building with No Frame—No 
'Rafters—No Posts. The super-strength of Wonder 
, Buildings patented arch construction provides a clear- 

i span interior from floor te roof with 100% usable 
space. Doubly-curved and corrugated steel panels 


Write 
Today 

For Full 
Information 


RIE 


roid 


A building you'can actually erect with your 
own labor....’DO IT YOURSELF” 


aR 


bolt together to form 
steel arches of 
amazing strength. No 
separate framework 
to buy or build! Use 
only one size bolt for 
complete assembly. 


Cleans — gra 
oats — eliminates dockage — 
a lifetime. 
Write for further details regarding this 


GRAIN 
CLEANER 


(28 eee | 


(iy ae ee 


des — eliminates wild 
Lasts 


efficient cleaner. 
DISTRIBUTORS : 


MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTING CO. LTD. 


605 - 697 — 2nd St. E., Calgary, Alta. The Best Address in the West for Value. 
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Shopping tax 
Dear Sir:— 

How right you are,°Mr. Edi- 
tor, Calgary is certainly doing 
everything she can to bar. the 
farmer’s truck. You have only 
to do business in Calgary with 
one to find this out. 


A good tip to farmers is to go 
back to the old mail-order cata- 
logue, where you are not pushed 
around; where you are not 
taxed for shopping. If city folk 
like - the innocuous - parking 
meter that is their pleasure, but 
when you drive 50 to 100 miles 
to trade and then get pushed 
around, you certainly are not 
wanted. 


Just how legal is it for a city 
to charge the public for a park- 
ing lot on a public highway or 
street; at other times hauling a 
man’s car to an unknown des- 
tination without proper notifi- 
cation; it is ripe for group in- 
vestigation to find out just what 
rights the public have. 


It is one man’s opinion if the 
city wants to charge for park- 
ing lots but they had better 
_ build their own, not try to use 
the public thoroughfare, street 
or highway for same. : 
Yours truly, 


“Farmer,” 
Carseland, Alta. 


I have read with grave con- 
eern your recent editorials .. . 
After years upon end of real 
farmer support from men like 
Charles W. Peterson, Mr. Grey 
and Mr. Nesbitt,—previous edi- 
tors with all the tradition that 
went with these men has been 
thrown out the back door with 
the calibre of such editorials as 
Cow-birds in the Nest and Pigs 
and Planners. 


Your editorials sound a great 
deal like we expect from the 
Western Livestock Growers, 
probably influenced by them, 
also very much like statements 
issued within the past year from 
the Dean of Agriculture, U. of 
A., on farm efficiency. _These 


SHOW MUCH OF THAT NEW VITAMIN 
FEED DID YoU Give HIM?24 


*LETTERS TO THE EDITOR® 


editorials are really having, re- 
percussions from many farmers 
in the area. Plenty of city. 
papers are against the farmers 
today without a so-called fagm 
paper going into action. 

If this type of farm editorials 
appear further, cancel my sub- 
scription-.and keep the change. 
Many others will do the same. 


Yours very truly, 
George G. Fawcett, 
B.Sc., in Agric., 
Consort, Alta. 


Dear Sir:— 
I have just read your editor- 


‘ial re Egg Marketing Board, and 


I might say it is a “‘gem”. By all 

means have it framed so you - 
can show your friends many 

years hence, especially when 

you have offered no solution to 

the problem ... . you speak of the 

compulsory aspect of the egg 

board. I would like you ‘to tell: 
me what is not compulsory in 

this modern world? 


I used to ship eggs to the 
hatchery. We had the strictest 
laws, disobey them and out you 
went. What happens if you 
can't pay your taxes? The 
municipality takes your pro- 
perty. ‘ 

I drive up to your city — 
“the friendly city of the foot- 
hills’— we park our car along 
the street; park too long — a 
fine. Everywhere you turn is 
compulsion. I could just go on 
and on, and you know very well 
our whole economic set-up 
would crumble without compul- 
sion. But if farmers use a little 
compulsion in their business the 
newspaper men cry “socialism”. 
What bunk! 


I trust the next time you write 
on this subject you will give the 
subject a lot more thought. - 


“Yours truly, 
D. Dougias, 
Box 145, Granum, Alta. 


Socialist triumph ? 
Dear Sir:— 

Well I have received my first 
copy of your paper, and your. 
comment on a reader’s letter 
sticks out like a sore thumb: 

You informed us of the 
writer’s duplicating letters to 
other papers praising the first 
in completion of Saskatchewan's . 
portion of the Trans-Canada 
Highway. You probably don’t 
know how much we have to put 
up with when we have to read 
the capitalistic trash in most of 
the papers and radio these days. 

We in Saskatchewan have 
something to brag about as the 
C.C.F. here is the only worth- 
while thing we’ve got. 

You-only have to drive from 
Saskatoon to Prince Albert on. 


the _newly completed paved 
highway of :which I feel proud 


to have replaced the former cow 


trails. Also No. 14, around here, 
was. famous for its dugouts. 
Now that the new super much- 
sought highway is nearing com- 
pletion, we’should be congratu- 
lated; instead a lot of grumbling 
as to which way it should have 
gone and other non-sensical cri- 
ticism, which is probably moti- 
vated by jealousy. 


Now, -probably, you’ll com- 
ment on the pink paper I’m 
writing on. 

Yours truly, 
William Kachur, 
Lanigan, Saskatchewan. 


Dear Sir:— 

I have just received a copy 
of your valuable paper, my first 
copy: I like it quite well ... 


The letter of Jack Sutherland 
prompts me to write. He seems 
to be enraptured with the C.C.F. 
and its “great” achievement in 
being the first to finish their 
portion of the Trans-Canada 
Highway. He fails to point out 
that the C.C.F. government of 
Saskatchewan has _ neglected 
practically all other projects of 
road building to complete this 
one. One is caused to believe 
that this was done to impress 
gullible people with their prow- 
ess. : 

~ But how long have we been 
waiting for Highway -No. 39 
from Regina to Estevan to. be 
finished? It has been ten years 
since I was first over the road 
which was then supposed to be 
so good. It still is unfinished. I 


have travelled over Saskatche- 


wan highways for the past 
twelve years and fail to find any 
that could be called first-class 
roads in any of the provinces of 
Canada or the States of Amer- 
ica Where is’ the achievement 
in this. 
Yours truly, 
Rev. Charles Evans, 
Box 1480, Estevan, Sask. 


Dear Sir:— 

Could I say a few words re 
Mr. Sutherland’s- letter ofthe 
wonderful feat of the C.C.F. 
Govt. in Saskatchewan. I note 
as you did that Mr, Sutherland 
published his letter. in many 
papers. 

Evidently this is the only road 
the C.C.F. have built. They 
haven't built any for the farm- 
ers. I think Mr. Sutherland is 
a farmer and has far better 
roads in Alberta to travel on 
than the farmers have in Sas- 
katchewan, according to infor- 
mation I receive from Saskatch- 
ewan. - 


The only thing the C.C.F. has 


done for the farmers there has ~ 


been to increase their taxes, so 
they cannot survive, and has 
driven all the young farmers to 
other provinces, where they are 
known as the C.C.F. D.P.’s. 

.. . does Mr. Sutherland. not 
know that in B.C. they don’t 
have a level stretch,to build a 


road on, and it costs as much 
here to build 50 miles of road in 
places: as it costs the C.C.F. 
and Federal Govts. combined to 

complete their whole system? 
Vee: 3 Yours truly, -- = 
W. Wraight, 

‘9673-117B Street, R.R. 7, 
North Surrey, B.C. 


“kG 


. Fresh water ballast 
Dear Sir:— 

While reading the article, 
“The Hudson’s Bay Route to 
Overseas Markets,” by Grant 
MacEwan, I was- surprised to 
find an. error. 


Id like-to ask Mr. MacEwan 
how. it was possible to pump At- 
lantic water into the holds of 
the freighter S.S. Silksworth, 


docked at Newcastle-on-Tyne as _ , 


the port is on the River Tyne_ 
which empties into the North 
Sea. 
Yours truly, 
George Hamilton, 
Leighton, Alberta. 


(Prairie Mariner MacEwan 
says he somehow mixed his 
drinks.—Editor.) 


Trail to Athabasca . 
Dear Sir:— 

It is years since I saw the 
Old Indian Trail to Athabasca 
mentioned in any paper. As a 
child J lived near it .. . and from 
1886 to 1921. How many know 
me? : : 

There were mounds on the 
South side of the trail, round in 
shape with the centres higher. 


by 16 inches. Posts driven in the . 


centre with a flag or had fallen 
to the ground. What were the: 
mounds for? ‘hey ran North- 
_west to Southeast in Saskatche- 
wan. 
ging one open but never did... 
I herded cattle there in the 
early days for my widowed 
mother and a lame uncle until 
we were able to fence a pasture, 
«then I did chores ... 


_ Yours truly, © 

Mrs. R. V. Wells, 
Box 572, Prince Albert, 
‘Saskatchewan. 


€ 


(Readers are asked to keep 
their letters short and to the point 
because of the shortage of space. 
Names will be withheld at the 
writer's request, but no letter will 
be considered unless. signed.— 
Editor.) 


BEEN 
UP THE FARM SURPLUS, EH?4 


PERSONALLY TRYING TO EAT 


I often thought of dig- 


(Continued from page 21) - 
ing “to do’, was much. used, 


with a gesture towards the fire, 


or the horse to be caught, or 
wood to be brought in. He car- 
ried a small book in his pocket 
and would write down words 
as he heard them. He learned 
the nouns by pointing, and the 
verbs he would act out, ask the 
word, then write it down. At 
night, he studied his little book. 
_ In two years he had mastered 
the spoken language. 

After mastering the spoken 
word, Archdeacon Tims set him- 
self the task of preparing a writ- 
ten language for the Blackfoot 
people. In this he was assisted 
by. two other Anglican mission- 
aries among the _ Blackfoot- 
speaking people, Rev. J. Hinch- 
liffe (later Cannon Hinchliffe), 
of the Blood Reserve, and Rev. 


H. W. G. Stocken, assistant on 


the Blackfoot Reserve. They 
took the syllable system in use 
among the Crees and adapted 
and modified it to suit the Black- 
“foot people. 
printing press, the missionary 
- first printed an eight-page pam- 
phlet, which included the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, four com- 
mandments and hymns: Any in- 
telligent Blackfoot could readily 
learn to read in-a very short 
time, and a great part of the 
missionary problem to the 
Blackfoot people was solved. 
Chief Crowfoot, head. of the 
South Branch. of the Blackfoot 
people and of the Blackfoot Na- 
tion, never accepted the white 


With his small 


man’s religion. Though. he re- 
ceived the missionaries kindly 
and listened to their teachings, 
he did not profit by it but re- 
mained a pagan to the last. 


Archdeacon Tims once said of -~ 


him: “There was about him a 
nobility of character which 
placed him head and shoulders 


above any other Indian I have 


ever met.” 
The missionary found Old 


Sun an interesting, and, in spite - 


of his faults, a lovable old man. 
He said to the missionary, “I 
used to be a bad man; but since 
the Red Coats have eome I have 
been very. good.” He had a 
great respect for the Great 


White Mother and said at one 


time that he would like to. go to 
England to visit her. He said 
he knew just how he would find 
her, sitting at the one end of a 
long room smoking a pipe, while 
he would sit beside her and 


smoke his pipe. 


_ Archbishop Tims, along with 
the other missionaries, never 
ceased to agitate against the 
cruelties attending the annual 
Sun Dance. On April 24th, 
1890, Chief Crowfoot departed 
to the “Happy Hunting Ground” 
of his people, and was succeed- 
ed by Chief Three Bulls. The 
following year, when prepara- 
tions were underway for the 
Sun Dance. Archbishop Tims 
pitched his tent nearby, in order 
to minister to the Indian people 
gathered there. In speaking to 
the Indian Agent he said, “Is it 
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not a pity, that our white peo- 
ple, especially our women, 
should gather heré to witness 
these cruelties, and should think 
it sport.” 


Three Bulls, who was stand- 
ing nearby, asked what was 
said. 


“We were saying,” replied the 
missionary, “that the Great 
White Mother does not like the 
Sun Dance.” She does not like 
to hear that you torture your 
young men.’ 


“If this is so,” replied Three 
Bulls, “ifthe Great White 
Mother does not wish it, it shall 
be so.’ 
the centre of the lodge and 
threw the shaganappi- ropes to 
the ground, 


“Now you can tell the Great 
White Mother,” he continued, 
‘that as long as Three Bulls is 


Chief, there will be no more Sun 


Dances on’ his reserve.” 
Later, Three Bulls returned to 


_the missionary’s tent and told 


him that the braves were most 
fearful. They had made their. 
vows to the Sun God, and, if 
there were no blood offerings 
within a year, they feared their 
God would strike them dead. 


“This will not be so,”. replied 
the missionary. ‘The God of 


_whom I tell you about, will not 


let it happen. Besides, Three 
Bulls, you have given your word. 
Already the Indian Agent has 
gone, and has likely written the 
Great White Mother. Yours is 


Last August, at the request of Alberta seed growers, the Alberta 
‘Wheat Pool organized a Seed Division and commenced ‘marketing 
forage and cereal seed crops. 


The success of the operation will not only depend on delivery 
of seed to the Pool, but on the extent that farm people purchase their 
seed needs from this farmers’ co-operative. 


So if you plan on buying . 
GRASS, LEGUME or CEREAL SEED 


THIS SPRING 


BUY WHEAT. POOL SEED _F 


- You will be helping your fellow farmers and your Wheat Pool. 


And what is more, you can be sure of the same high standard 
of service and business integrity from the Pool's Seed Division that 
has characterized the operations of this farmer co-operative since 
its inception a generation ago. 


For all of your cereal or forage seed, see your Alberta 
Wheat Pool agent before you buy. 


So saying, he ‘went to ‘ 


the word of a Chief. What will 
she think of you, if. you do not 
keep your word?” . 

“T will keep my word,” said. 
the Chief, and his word was 
kept.. 

In 1890, Archdeacon Tims 
went to England on his first fur- 
lough, and brought. back a wife 
to share his life on the reserve. 
In 1895, he was appointed Arch- 
deacon of the diocese of Cal- 
gary, with his residence on the 
Sarcee Reserve. In 1930, after 
devoting forty-seven years to 


missionary work among the In- 


dians, he retired to make his 
home in Calgary. He lived but 
a few years to enjoy his well- 
earned rest. 


Here’s a new approach. We've seen 
the young pigs nursing on the cow, 
but this picture sent in by Gladys and 
Irene Nowosad, of Carrot River, 
Sask., shows a calf getting his noon- 
day meal from a sow. 


en 


eB 


ALBERTA 


WHEAT 


POOL 
FARMER OWNED. | 
CO-OPERATIVE 


— SEED DI VISION 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MEN — WOMEN 


EARN MORE! Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, etc. Lessons 50c. 
Ask for free circular No, 34 Canadian 
Correspondence Courses, 1290 Bay Street, 
Toronto. 


‘ 


EDUCATIONAL 


AUCTIONEERING CAN BE FOR. YOU. 

Write for intormation. Western College 

Nn Auctioneering, Box 1458-FR, Billings, 
ont. 


EGG CLEANERS 


cracked eggs: safély and removes all stains: 
Unit for attachment to your 4-H.P. motor 
only $9.00, delivered. Thousands in use, 
Canada, .$.A. and Europe. 
ree, = 


LIVESTOCK 


Pia tad & DENOON, roca Cal- 


Office 5-5058, 5-755; 
CHery 4-1651, CHery 4-2848, 


ADAMS, WOOD & WEILLER LTD., live- 
stock Commission Agents, Alberta Stock- 
yards, Calgary. Phones: 5-5121; Nights: 
CHery 4-8075; CHery 4-2650. 


YOUR LIVESTOCK COMMISSION 

AGENT, PAUL & MacDONALD, prompt, 

i i Office telephone 5-5301; 

epee eas CHery 4-0485; 87-1738, Calgary. 
erta 


PERSONAL 
TRY ‘‘SLENDEX”’ tea or tablets. Effective 


24-XR, 


$500 FOR YOUR CHILD'S PHOTO, if 
used, for advertising. Send photo ict, Be 


proval. Returned 2 weeks. ADVERTIS. 
~euricl g Sunset, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
ornia. 


“TRY HERBS FOR ABUNDANT HEALTH! 
Drink Herb Tea — when other. treatments 
fail! Describe your ailments. Western 
Distributors, Box 24-RR, Regina, Sask, 


REINCARNATION — Father grant my 
soul may merge into the light and be no 
more thrust back into the illusion of earth. 
Synesius. 


ADULTS — FREE BOOKLET ENTITLED 


iness. 
ales, Box 390, Varsity View, Manitoba. 


LADIES! 
PILLS! 


NEW IMPROVED DUPREE 


Distributors, Box 24-An, M eetbal Sask. 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC by Professional 
Composer-Arranger. Songs Copyrighted. 
Free examination. Send Poems to Har- 
monist, Box 40, (R) Erindale, Ontario. 


“IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO LOVE” — 
Frank, Revealing, New Book (191 pages). 
Assures love, happiness and vital sex-life, 
Plus Birth Control booklet. Free if you 
order now! Send 50c today! Western Dis- 
tributors. Box 24GVR, Regina, Sask. 


TRACTOR PARTS 


DEPRESSION PRICES. WE SELL 
CHEAP. SAVE 75% off-new and used 
tractor parts, crawlers and wheel tractors, 
190 makes and models. .1958 catalog ready. 
Send 25 cents, refundable. Surplus Tractor 
Parts Corporation, Fargo, N. Dak. 


TOBACCO 


CIGARETTES from Holland, 
Egypt, Italy, Switzerland, etc., ie Meee 
pice on request. Gert 

St Barnabe North, 


Bacterin for 
shipping fever 


Stee injections of bacterin are | 
a big help in guarding cat- . 


tle against shipping fever, ac- 
cording to Dr. Tom Johnston, 
provincial veterinarian with the 
Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture. 


It has been found that two 
injections a week apart, two to 
three weeks before shipping, 
give significant immunity. 

Shipping fever is commonest 
when large numbers of cattle 
are moving to market and 
when Sudden temperature 
changes occur. Exciting cattle 
and changing their feed also 
makes them more susceptible. to 
this complex disease. A large 
number .of infected cattle die. 


People buying cattle as feed- 
ers or replacement stock should 
keep them away from other cat- 
tle when they first arrive at the 
home farm. They should he 
given plenty of water, but not 
fed too heavily the first three 
days to a week. Inspect them 


periodically for some sign of the 


disease. 


Symptoms are a cough and a . 


running nose, possibly followed 
by diarrhea and death. Ship- 
ping fever is very contagious 
and spreads quickly through a 
herd with no immunity to the 
disease. 

One way to prevent shipping 
fever is to keep trucks well 
covered so animals are not’ ex- 
posed to the wind. It is éx- 
tremely important to ‘have the 
front and sides of the truck box 


solid providing shelter so wind 


does not blow on cattle. 

Another way to stop the dis- 
ease is to handle cattle quietly 
when loading, unloading, and 
transporting them. The trip is 
frightening to them and they 
will be more subject to the dis- 
ease unless kept calm. Injec- 
tions of bacterin before shipping 
are also helpful. 


Chinchilla fur prospects 


TUR dealers claim a new en- 
couraging attitude among 
furriers and the publie towards 
chinchilla fur. The opinion is 
widely held that within a very 
few years chinchilla will be a 
standard item with all good fur- 
riers. 
This situation is true to a con- 
siderable extent, now, in the 
U.S. The only limiting factor 
there is the number of quality 
skins offered. Fashion column- 
ists in Canada have been chid- 
ing the Canadian fur industry 
for being always a year or two 
behind New York. And they 
prophesy that next season will 
see several fur garments being 
offered by about 30 fur houses. 
Old-timers in the business feel 
that the chinchilla is definitely 
coming into its own and the 
serious breeder is BR Eeue 
about the future. 


Authorities believe that thie 


present highs of forty-five to 
fifty dollars for pelts should 
hold for several years. © 


For far or near — SAVE UP TO $1 5.00 
Send name, address, age for Free Eye Tes- 


*ter. Latest Style. 
FREE! Catalogue and full ,fmeekchaineg 
information. Wanted 


VICTORIA OPTICAL CO., Dept. 7213, 
276! Yonge St. Toronto 2, Ont. 


oe Ensinment Co. Ltd., 
299 Danforth Rd., Toronto 13, Ont, 
2875 st. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 
Allied Farm Equipment Ltd., 

Box 53, Winnipeg, Man. 


ADD EXTRA “HORSES” 


.. With M&W mete oversize pistons and sleeves 


@ Oversize, light weight — they add 3 to 12 more horse- 
power to your tractor — cut fuel and repair bills. 


e Slip-in, replacement sleeves — need no block reboring. 


e Offset pins, and chrome piston rings give longer wedr — 
balanced to reduce vibration for safe extra power that» 
even an old tractor can handle. 


Write for free literature — your dealer can install M & W pistons in your tractor. 


‘*DAVERN LANDRACE 


How do we achieve perfection? 
by keeping our sights trained on it. * 
That is the policy which has made~ 
Davern the finest in Landrace. Through 
strict culling, adherance to rigid 


breeding standards and regular im- 
portations 


from Scotland, Davern 
Farms have built up a famous herd - 
from which mature Landrace gilts and 
boars are selected for sale to breeders 
and ieeders: Write today for our new 
descriptive folder. 
DAVBRN FARMS LTD., » 

Box 386 _ HAMILTON, ONT. . 


Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd., 
1348 Halifax St., Regina, Sask. 
ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd., 
Box 351, Calgary, Alta. 


Listen To x... 


H.F.C. NEWS 


presented by 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


MONDAY THRU 
SATURDAY, 


at 
6:30 P.M. 
ON 


[eo] 7] CIENRTED 


Only -fi 


Say horses are dumb 
HOSE who believe the horse 
to be the smartest of ani- 
‘mals don’t get much backing 
‘from British biologists. Chimps, 
they say, are the smartest and 
ithe difference between them 
and the next smartest apes, or 
monkeys, is about the same as 
ithat. between a five-year-old 
{child and a college professor. 
|Next in intelligence come cats 
‘and dogs. Pigs, say the experts, 
are dumb, but horses are 
| dumber. They also say that 
‘contrary to opinion ants are 
dazy and elephants have poor 
| memories. 


Western agriculture needs an in- 
| dependent voice. The Farm and Ranch 
Review fills the bill. 


_ Weigh without scales 
iwith the new 


WEIGHBAND § 


Put the Weighband | 
round the girth, pull 

~ taut.and read off 
the weight: 
That's all there is to 
it. Guaranteed acc- 
urate to within 3%, 
the Weighband is 
@asy to read, can 
ibe carried in your 

ipocket, and will last or TS heed 
ifor years. today. 


Only 33°75 post paid 


Money back if not satisfied within 7 days 
Trade enquiries invited 
Sole Distributors in North America 


|\CANADIAN ORGANIC 


Gives both live 
and dead weight 
with equal accur- 
acy. Save time,save 
money,save tro- 


DEVELOPMENTS LTD.~ 


‘Burns Building Calgary, Alberta 


Flax as hay 

| charmer a flax put up as 
field-cured hay has been 

found to equal mixed grass and 

legume hay for sheep, Under 

usual circumstances farmers do 


not consider. flax as a hay erop. © 


However,.when an early frost 


arrives some of thé flax crop is 


not sufficiently mature to pro- 
duce seed. What to do with the 
crop is then the question. It is 
known that frozen flax is often 
poisonous. to livestock due to 
the Prussic Acid that forms. It 
is known also that flax loses 
some of this acid when stored. 


A crop that was frozen just 
after the seed bolls had started 
to form was cut, field dried and 


- baled. This hay, when cut, con- 
tained three times the amount | 


of Prussic that is normally con- 
sidered to be poisonous. It was 
stored over winter and fed to 
yearling sheep during this past 
summer at the Lethbridge Ex- 
perimental Farm. A similar 
group of sheep was fed a mix- 
ture of grass and alfalfa hay. 
The flax hay: proved to be very 
palatable to the sheep and over 
a 12-week period the sheep fed 
flax made the same gains. as 
those fed the grass-alfalfa mix- 
ture, 

Flax hay was found to be 

very similar to a grass-legume 
mixture in digestibility. 
“The hay was analyzed for 
Prussic Acid after being stored 
over winter and was found to 
have lost about one-third ‘of the 
original Prussic Acid content. 
However, no evidence of poison- 
ing was noted during the 12- 
week feeding period. It indi- 
cates that sheep can. tolerate 
more Prussic Acid than has 
been considered safe to feed. 


However, farmers would be 
well advised to have frozen flax 
analyzed for Prussic Acid con- 
tent before feeding it. If it is 
found that the Prussic Acid 
content is too high the hay 
should be either stored for some 
time or fed sparingly. 


sary ? 


the next ten years. 


| A gift that lasts... 


SPECIAL LOW RATE TO FARM FAMILIES IN THE FOUR 
WESTERN PROVINCES 


The FARM and RANCH REVIEW 


Looking for a special gift for a Birthday, Father's Day, Anniver- 
Why not the FARM AND RANCH REVIEW? For a 
special rural rate of one dollar each, the Farm and Ranch 
Review ‘will-be mailed to any friend or relative every month for © 
The best bargain in the farm publication 
field, and truly the gift that keeps giving for a full ten yéars. 


Just attach one dollar to this coupon and send it to — 
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FARM AND RANCH REVIEW 
P.O. Box 620, 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


ORRENEWAL 4 
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CFCN s— 


Ross Henry- breaks 
the good news 


to the | new World Wheat King by Trans-Atlantic 
telephone. 


C F C N's Ross iar interviews Mr. A. Davidson, World Wheat King, 


at the Toronto Royal Winter Fair. 


The big surprise at the Toronto Royal Winter Fair this 
year was the winning of the World Wheat King crown by an 
Englishman. Mr. A. Davidson, of Manningtree, Essex, first 
heard of his achievement from C F C N’s Ross Henry. A 
Trans-Atlantic telephone call had been placed by CF CN im- 
mediately the announcement came on the news wires. Al- 
though it was two o'clock in the morning in England, the tele- 
phone operator was able to locate Mr. Davidson and get him 
out of bed to speak to Ross Henry. This telephone call from 
a radio farm director 7,000 miles away was the first intimation 
Mr. Davidson had had that he had won the World Wheat 
crown. -C F C N's listeners heard the interview. on Ross 
Henry's farm show the next day. A week later Ross met and 
again interviewed Mr. Davidson in.C F C N's Alberta Head- 
quarters Room in Toronto. 


This was just another example of the initiative and enter- 
prise shown by C F C N's News and Farm and Sports Depart- 
ments in giving listeners fast fpr on news stories as soon 
as they happen. 


CALGARY 


You be the jUAGe eve 


SELECT YOUR 


from the greatest 
line of tractors 
ever builf! 
See the power slate for ‘58! There’s a hew IH 
model that fits your farm and farming practice 


exactly —a power-loaded, efficieney-packed, cost- 
cutting tractor specialized to your particular needs, 


All the big, important improvements - all the field- 
proved features and refinements are here — including 


the famous IH Torque Amplifier (boosts pull power - 


up to 45% on-the-go!) — Fast-Hitch with Traction 
Control and ‘many more IH-pioneered modern 
tractor essentials which the industry has set out 
- to copy. , 
Never before have rugged IH quality and reputa- 
tion meant more to a farmer’s future and profits, or 
spelled TOP TRACTOR VALUE so plainly.. IH gives 
you years-ahead performance with years-longer 
satisfactory service. 
For all that’s productively new in farm power and 
equipment, see your IH dealer. He is your head- 
quarters for the greatest line of tractors ever buili~ 
designed, engineered, manufactured, sold and serv- 
iced for successful farming today and tomorrow, 


Special low-cost power for the prairies 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


EOS 


Symbol of power 
put to betteruse. — 


INTER 
1 to 6-pblow a : T 


SiZes 
CUstom pow 


'ONALS~ 


ered for Spec] 


; Models Unlim} 
ae meet ql] needs. 
FARMALL 350 


OFFICIAL NEBRASKA TESTS PROVE iw 


IH TRACTORS ARE POWER LEADERS 


These findings are official! — Farmall 450-pulled more, pulled it faster than any other 
all-purpose tractor ever tested .. . Farmall 350 pulled-more, and faster than competition 
... Farmall 230 beat competitoron:every belt and drawbar test in which fuel economy 
is recorded... Farmall:130 and 230 fuel economy exceeded all other tractors under _ 
30 hp. Ask for the complete results of these world-recognized Nebraska's. Befter still, 
make your.own pull-power tests on your farm. ; 


35-7418 


Plows the cheapest furrow ever turned 


Ce ___NEW INTERNATIONAL 


yf 


so 


2 to 3-Plow Diesel 


Your IH Dealer is the man to see. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Built for the West! — to give the 
western farmer the power he needs 
at the price he wants to pay. Big- 
gest value for your tractor dollar 
anywhere. Standard equipment in- 
cludes IH Torque Amplifier, roomy 
platform with wide rear fenders, 
and easy riding seat for unmatched _ 
operator comfort. Big range of low- 
cost options include completely 
independent PTO and unlimited 
hydraulic controls. 


HARVESTER Company 


Canada’s most discussed and biggest 
selling 2 to 3-plow Diesel! More lowe 
cost usable power, more practical 
features — including built-in weight 
transfer system — slippage-beating 
Differential Lock, live hydraulics — 
3-point hitch for all equipment. Here's 
the all-season Diesel for unmatched 
fuel saving and operating economy 
plus all-season usefulness. The lowest 


riced Diesel in the country. See the 
nternational B-250 at your IH 


dealer’s, 


of Canada Limited 
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(RST, CAREFULLY WA 

A 2e0n ALL THE CORR 
- ANSWERS 70 THESE S: 

PROBLEMS. .+THEN 1F THE) — 
RIGHT YOU CAN PROVE FHEA7 BY 
DRAWING A PICTURE. 

OIN ALL THE NUMBERED DoTS ~ 

BELOW IN THE EXACT ORDER 

THAT YOUR ANSWERS 
APPEAR IN THE COLUMN READING 
DOWNWARD. 


L: 
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HEN SUBSTITUTE THE 
NUMBERS (IN THE ANSWERS 
TO THE CORRESPONDING. 
NUMBERED LETTERS AS (IN THIS CODE. 


EK YOUR ANSWERS ARE CORRECT 
THE TRANSLATED LETTERS VILL 
SPELL SOMIETHING Nae ta 
WE MAY SEE /N 


45.527 CTARCH. 
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ANSWER ,__y 
TRANSLATION —— > 


(Crick THESE OVAL 


PICTURES.MAKE UP 
Beit ek> SOME OF YOUR OWN. ow OLD ‘Ss 
To MARK 18 DOTTY SOIN 
EACH PA/R 


CROSSES /N 18 BOXES 
SO THAT THERE W1LE 
BE 3 CROSSES 
4N EACH OF 

THE STRAIGHT 
ROWS ACROSS, 
DOWN AND 

DIAGONALLY. 


MARK THE 

CROSSES spe 
4/GH7TLY SO 
THEY Ay BE |? Pe ee | 
EASILY ERASED 
1F NECESSARY. 


OF DOTS. 


Y PART MORE 


HE PROBLEM) 1S TO PRINT THE ABOVE 
NINE LETIERS (N THE BOXES TO HORA 
TEN THREE-LETTER WORDS READING /N 

THE DIRECTIONS OF THE ARROWS. 
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